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BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-THIRD   ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Twenty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  12,  1904,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Curtis  Guild,  Sr,,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read  by 
the  Clerk,  and  approved. 

President  Guild  then  delivered  his  annual  address  as  fol- 
lows :  — ■ 

PRESIDENT   GUILD'S   ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society : 

"  To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  pre- 
serve its  antiquities"  is  the  object  of  our  Society.  It  is  well 
that  these  facts  should  be  presented  here  in  this  historic  hall 
of  the  Old  State  House,  "  the  most  interesting  historical  build- 
ing of  its  period  in  the  country." 

OUR    HISTORIC    BUILDING. 

Since  its  erection  in  171 3,  it  has  served  as  a  Town  House, 
Provincial  Court  House,  State  House,  City  Hall,  Post  Office, 
and  also  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Boston  Free  Masons. 
We  find  the  present  building  thus  referred  to  in  the  Council 
Records  of  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  :  * 

*  Council  Records,  1712  to  1718,  page  21. 


At  a  Council  held  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Boston,  upon 
Monday,  the  6th  of  April,  1713  : 

Pursuant  to  a  Resolve  pass'd  by  the  General  Assembly  at  their 
Session  in  March  last,  that  the  Treasu'r  be  directed  to  supply  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Town  of  Boston  with  the  sum  of  Four  hundred 
&  fifty  pounds  in  the  public  bills  of  credit  to  be  applyed  towards 
the  carrying  on  &  finishing  the  Town  House  or  edifice  now  in 
building  in  Boston,  as  part  of  the  Town's  proportion  of  that  charge, 
he  taking  good  &  sufficient  security  for  the  repaying  of  the  s'd 
sum  into  the  Treasury  again  on  or  before  the  twentyeth  day  of 
February  next 

Advised  &  consented  That  a  Warrant  be  made  out  to  the 
Treasurer  to  advance  &  supply  to  Mr  Joseph  Prout  present  Treas- 
surer  of  the  Town  of  Boston  the  aforesaid  sum  of  Four  hundred 
&  fifty  pounds  in  Bills  of  publick  credit  for  the  use  aforesaid 
taking  good  &  sufficient  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  same 
again  accordingly 

It  will  be  recollected  that  from  the  balcony  on  the  State 
Street  front  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed, 
and  that  in  1789,  General  Washington,  from  a  platform  on 
the  western  end  of  the  building,  reviewed  a  procession  in  his 
honor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  Boston. 

As  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  this  Society  has  been  the  care 
and  preservation  of  the  Old  State  House,  it  is  a  source  of 
deep  regret  to  us  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the 
Transit  Commission  to  carry  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  under 
this  building,  and  to  use  the  basement  for  a  subway  station. 
The  cutting  of  an  arcade  through  the  basement  floor  on  the 
east  end,  to  prov'de  a  means  of  egress  for  patrons  of  the  rail- 
way, has  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  sides  of  the  structure  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  has  preserved,  almost  unchanged,  the  end  of  the 
building  looking  down  State  Street. 

The  presence  of  this  arcade  beneath  our  feet  has  rendered 
more  difificult  the  task  of  heating  some  of  our  rooms,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  noise  made  by  the  cars  in  the  subway 
may  not  become  so  great  as  to  compel  us  to  hold  our  meet- 
ings elsewhere.      The  construction  of  the  arcade  permitted 


the  removal  of  the  sidewalk  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  build- 
ing,—  a  change  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  traflfic  pass- 
ing through  Devonshire  Street. 

DANGERS    ESCAPED. 

Several  times  the  building  has  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion. In  1825  and  again  in  1832  it  was  actually  on  fire,  but 
the  flames  were  extinguished  before  very  serious  damage  was 
done.  It  was  fortunate  for  lovers  of  the  antiquities  of  Bos- 
ton that  the  great  fire  of  Boston  in  1872  spared  the  three 
buildings  of  greatest  historical  interest,  —  the  Old  State 
House,  Old  South  Church,  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

In  1826  it  was  proposed  to  tear  down  the  Old  State  House, 
to  make  room  for  an  edifice  to  contain  Chantry's  statue  of 
Washington,  now  in  Doric  Hall  at  the  State  House.  The 
committee  of  the  Washington  Monument  Association  seek- 
ing this  action  consisted  of  John  Lowell,  James  Lloyd,  John 
Davis,  John  C.  Warren,  William  Sullivan  and  Edward  Ev- 
erett. Even  at  that  time,  however,  the  building  was  regarded 
with  veneration  by  the  people  of  Boston,  and  the  outcry 
against  the  proposed  desecration  was  so  great  that  the  edifice 
was  saved. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  Society  has  lately  received 
as  a  gift  the  volume  containing  the  "  Notes  and  Minutes  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Fund  for  erecting  in  the  Town  of  Bos- 
ton an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  George  Washington."  The 
statue  as  finally  erected,  was  however,  a  standing  one,  and  is, 
as  I  have  said,  the  so-called  Chantry  Statue  of  Washington. 

In  1875  the  building  had  become  badly  in  need  of  repairs, 
after  having  been  given  over  to  commercial  uses  for  some 
thirty-five  years,  and  its  destruction  was  again  proposed. 
At  that  time  a  patriotic  American  living  in  Chicago  said  : 
"  When  the  people  of  Boston  are  ready  to  tear  down  the 
Old  State  House,  the  people  of  Chicago  are  ready  to  buy 
the  building  to  set  it  up  in  Chicago,  as  an  historical  monu- 
ment." 

Destruction  was  again  averted,  and  in  1881  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Boston  appropriated  1^35,000  for  extensive  repairs. 
Commercialism  was  driven   from    the    upper  stories    of   the 


building,  and  it  was  restored  to  its  appearance  of  a  century 
ago,  practically  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  twenty-three  years. 
During  the  alterations  of  the  past  year,  the  building  has  been 
strengthened  in  many  ways,  and  is  probably  in  better  repair 
to-day  than  at  any  time  since  the  restoration  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1882. 

FANEUIL    HALL    MARKET. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  letter  appeared  in  a  New  York  daily 
paper,  charging  Bostonians  with  neglect  of  their  historical 
buildings,  the  writer  being  appalled  on  learning  that  the 
lower  floor  and  cellar  of  Faneuil  Hall  had  been  turned  into 
a  market !  The  writer  of  that  letter  was  doubtless  not  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  in  1740,  Peter  Faneuil  offered  to  build  and 
present  to  the  town  "3.  Market  House,"  and  his  proposal  was 
accepted  at  a  town  meeting  held  on  July  17,  1740.  The  build- 
ing was  finished  in  1742,  and  the  keys  were  delivered  to  the 
selectmen  on  Sept.  10,  of  that  year.  A  Town  meeting  was 
held  on  the  13th,  to  take  suitable  action  in  acknowledgment 
of  this  generous  gift. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  votes,  which  were  offered  by  the 
"  Hon.  John  Jeffries,  Esq.,"  and  passed  by  the  meeting,  we 
read  :  "  And,  whereas,  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  has,  in  pursuance 
thereof,  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected  a  noble  structure  far 
exceeding  his  first  proposal,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  not  only 
a  large  and  sufficient  accommodation  for  a  Market  place,  but 
has  also  superadded  a  spacious  and  most  beautiful  Town  Hall 
over  it,  and  several  other  convenient  rooms  which  may  prove 
very  beneficial  to  the  town  for  offices  or  otherwise,  etc." 

It  was  voted  to  accept  the  gift,  and,  "  It  was  then  voted 
unanimously  thac,  in  testimony  of  the  Town's  gratitude  to 
the  said  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
the  Hall  over  the  Market  place  be  named  Faneuil  Hall,  to  be 
at  all  times  hereafter  called  and  known  by  that  name." 

This  quotation  from  history  disposes  of  the  claim  that  this 
venerable  building  is  desecrated  by  the  existence  of  a  market 
under  its  roof,  for  it  was  built  primarily  for  a  market,  the  hall 
being  an  after-thought.  The  original  structure  was  burned 
in  1 761,  and,  soon  after,  a  petition  for  a  lottery  to  raise  the 
means    for  rebuilding  was   granted  by  the   General   Court. 


The  necessary  funds   were  not  secured  until   1765,   but  the 
rebuilding  was  begun  in  1763  and  completed  in  1767. 

The  new  structure  was  thus  erected  just  in  time  for  use  by 
those  patriotic  meetings  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  gave  the  building 
its  well-known  title,  "  Cradle  of  Liberty."  Its  walls  have 
resounded  with  the  cheers  of  those  who  listened  to  the  inspir- 
ing words  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Daniel  Webster, 
Charles  P"'rancis  Adams  and  others,  and  in  1780  General 
Washington  was  banqueted  there. 

THE    OLD    CORNER    BOOK-STORE, 

Another  of  the  antiquities  of  Boston  has  been  for  many 
years  the  Old  Corner  Book-store,  on  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  School  Streets  —  I  say  has  been,  for  that  venerable 
edifice  has  recently  been  converted  into  a  confectionery  store. 
It  was  noted  as  the  headquarters  of  the  leading  literary  cele- 
brities of  Boston  and  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  The 
building,  erected  in  171 2  by  Mr.  Thomas  Crease,  passed 
through  various  hands  till  18 17,  when  it  was  taken  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  father  of  James  Freeman  Clarke,  who  used  the 
front  as  an  apothecary  store,  and  the  remainder  as  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  entrance  being  through  a  gateway  and  yard  on 
School  Street.  My  first  picture-book  was  purchased  here 
seventy  years  ago,  — a  copy  of  "  London  Cries,"  price  twelve 
and  one-half  cents.  In  1828  Carter  &  Hendee  used  the  front 
room  as  a  book-store,  and  Isaac  R,  Butts  the  upper  rooms  for 
his  printing  office.  Allen  &  Ticknor  kept  the  store  from 
1S33  to  1837,  and  after  that,  William  D.  Ticknor  till  1844, 
when  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  John  Reed  and  James 
T.  Fields  in  1865,  under  the  title  of  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 

The  store  soon  became  headquarters  for  literary  men  and 
authors  ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey, 
Charles  Sumner,  Prof.  Agassiz,  Geo.  S.  Hillard,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Irving,  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Sprague,  Willis,  Whipple, 
Parsons,  Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Cornelius  C. 
Felton,  afterwards  President  of  Harvard  College,  Halleck, 
Paulding,  and  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  when  they  visited  the 
city. 
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Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields  removed  to  Tremont  Street  in 
1865,  and  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  then  took  possession  of  the  old 
corner;  they  were  succeeded  in  1869  by  Alexander  Williams 
&  Co.,  and  later  by  Damrell'&  Upbam.  Mr.  Damrell  died  in 
1896,  and  Mr.  Upham  retired  in  1902,  when  the  business  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The  Old  Corner  Book-store," 
with  Mr.  George  A.  Moore  as  general  manager. 

Just  above  the  Old  Corner  store  was  another,  kept  by  one 
Callender,  which  was  the  only  place  where  books  of  the  plays 
performed  at  the  theatres  could  be  bought.  The  proprietor 
was  a  very  near-sighted  man,  so  much  so,  that  when  looking 
along  his  shelves  for  a  book  called  for,  he  placed  his  head 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  them,  as  he  ran  his  gaze  along  in 
search  of  the  one  required  ;  this  habit  caused  an  actor  cus- 
tomer to  remark  to  another  who  bad  just  entered,  "  Wait  a 
moment,  till  Callender  smells  out  a  play  for  me." 

But  there  is  no  longer  any  Old  Corner  Book-store  on  the 
corner  of  School  and  Washington  Streets  ;  it  has  given  place, 
as  I  have  said,  to  a  candy  shop  —  food  for  the  brain  being 
superseded  by  sweets  for  the  palate.  The  book  business 
has  been  transferred  to  a  corner  in  Bromfield  Street,  where 
the  familiar  sign  of  "  Old  Corner  Book-store "  still  invites 
customers. 

MODERN    METHODS. 

Perhaps  no  "  modern  improvement  "  changed  the  appear- 
ance of  our  city,  in  the  evening  hours,  more  than  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  of  lighting  our  streets  and  residences 
by  gas. 

The  first  of  the  city  Gas-light  companies  began  in  1823, 
when  the  population  was  about  50,000,  and  to-day  there  are 
about  780  miles  of  gas  mains  in  the  city  proper.  On  the  first 
introduction  of  gas,  many  people  declined  to  put  it  into  their 
stores  and  residences.  I  recollect  as  late  as  1835  that  the 
proprietor  of  a  circulating  library  refused  to  use  it,  because  he 
thought  it  injurious  to  eyesight.  Those  who  to-day  have  the 
brilliant  electric  light  as  an  illuminator  will  smile  at  this  ob- 
jection. 


II 


A    LAND-MARK    TO    REMAIN. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum,  on  Beacon  Hill,  is  one  of  the  old 
land-marks  of  Boston.  The  shareholders  have  recently  voted 
not  to  sell  the  edifice  and  remove  to  the  new  location  on 
Arlington  Street,  for  which  plans  have  been  drawn.  I  am 
told  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders  voted  on  this 
most  important  question.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  greater 
interest  in  its  affairs  is  not  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  this  fine 
old  institution, 

CHARLES  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

Ever  since  the  Back  Bay  was  filled  in  and  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  visitors  to  Boston  have  wondered  that  the  Charles 
River  Basin  has  not  been  beautified  and  developed  as  a  water 
park.  The  agitation  for  this  purpose  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  realization  of 
plans  for  such  a  park,  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  famous  Alster 
Basin  of  Hamburg,  has  been  made  possible  by  action  of  the 
Legislature  and  approval  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
during  the  past  year.  The  Act  is  entitled  —  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Charles  River 
between  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Cambridge." 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plans  for  this  basin  will  come  from  the  diversion 
of  the  foul  sewage  which  causes  such  a  nauseating  odor  to 
arise  from  the  river  at  low  tide  in  warm  weather,  especially 
when  a  heavy  rain  has  washed  the  filth  of  the  main  sewer  of 
Beacon  Street  into  the  basin.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  men- 
ace to  health  has  been  allowed  to  exist  for  so  many  years  in 
our  city.  This  latter  work,  undertaken  during  the  last  year, 
is  now  approaching  completion. 

STEAMSHIPS, 

When  Charles  Dickens  came  to  Boston  in  1842,  he  sailed 
from  Liverpool  on  the  Britannia  of  the  Cunard  Line,  the  voy- 
age, via  Halifax,  taking  eighteen  days.  That  vessel  was  a 
side-wheel  steamer  of  1200  tons,  and  Dickens  tells  us  that 
"  People  stood  upon  the  wharf  in  Liverpool  gazing  with  a 
kind  of  dread  delight  on  the  far-famed  fast  American  steamer." 
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This  wonder  of  her  day  was  207  feet  long,  and  34  feet,  4  inches 
broad.     She  was  built  of  wood  and  carried  114  passengers. 

The  Britannia  was  the  pioneer  of  the  great  Cunard  Line. 
The  largest  vessels  of  this  line  now  plying  between  Boston 
and  Liverpool,  the  Saxonia  and  the  Ivernia,  make  trips  aver- 
aging seven  days  and  two  hours.  They  are  built  of  steel 
and  are  600  feet  long  by  64  feet  broad.  These  monsters  can 
carry  200  first  class  and  200  second  class  passengers,  and 
they  often  carry  as  many  as  2000  steerage  passengers  at  one 
time. 

THEATRES. 

In  1842  there  were  but  two  theatres  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  Dickens  states  that  they  were  poorly  patronized.  In 
1904  we  have  twenty  theatres,  two  of  them  having  been 
opened  during  the  past  year  —  The  Majestic  and  The  Globe. 
The  latter  title  recalls  to  Bostonians  the  old  theatre  of  the 
same  name  which  stood  on  Washington  Street  near  Hayward 
Place,  having  a  side  entrance  on  Essex  Street ;  that  was  a 
renovation  of  Selwyn's  Theatre,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire  of  1874,  which  also  burned  Chauncey  Hall  School 
on  Essex  Street,  and  many  other  buildings.  This  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Great  Boston  Fire  of  1872. 

A  new  Globe  Theatre  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  but  the  new  building  was  destroyed  in  turn,  and  the 
Savoy  Hotel  was  erected  on  its  site.  In  the  70's  and  8o's 
the  Globe  was  perhaps  the  leading  theatre  of  Boston,  Edwin 
Booth  usually  played  there,  and  it  was  on  its  stage  that  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  one  of  the  greatest  American  actresses,  took 
her  farewell  of  the  stage.  The  universally  popular  Arthur 
Cheney  was  manager  of  this  theatre  for  many  years,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  John  Stetson,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  business  ability  but  not  endowed  with  a  very  good 
education,  and  many  good  stories,  most  of  them  untrue,  have 
been  told  at  his  expense. 

One  of  these  relates  that  he  reprimanded  the  trombone 
player  in  his  orchestra  for  laying  down  his  trombone  and 
neglecting  to  play  when  he  thought  Mr.  Stetson  was  not 
looking.     The  musician  defended  himself  by  saying,  —  "  But, 


Mr.  Stetson,  there  are  no  notes  in  the  score  for  me  to  play  in 
this  number."  "Never  you  mind  about  the  notes,"  said 
Stetson,  "  I  pay  you  to  play  in  ray  orchestra,  and  when  the 
others  play  I  want  you  to  play,  whether  you  have  any  notes 
or  not." 

GROWTH   OF    BOSTON. 

After  the  lapse  of  sixty-two  years,  it  is  amusing  to  read  the 
comments  of  Dickens  on  Boston  of  1842.  In  speaking  of 
the  courts  he  says  —  "  In  the  small  community  of  a  city  like 
this,  where  each  man  knows  the  other."  The  complaint 
made  by  municipal  reformers  of  to-day  in  our  city  is  that  we 
do'iit  know  each  other,  and  that  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  Boston  know,  even  by  sight,  their  representatives 
in  the  Legislature  or  City  Council. 

Since  that  visit  of  Dickens,  Boston  has  increased  her  popu- 
lation to  six  times  the  number  that  she  had  at  that  time,  and 
the  city  of  Lowell,  which  impressed  the  novelist  as  a  new 
and  busy  manufacturing  town,  has  to-day  a  greater  population 
than  the  Boston  of  1842. 

It  is  not  by  population  or  wealth  alone  that  credit  comes  to 
our  city,  and  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  that  recall  the 
great  deeds  of  our  ancestors  may  serve  to  stimulate  an  in- 
terest and  desire  for  that  just  and  righteous  government 
which  they  sought  to  establish  for  the  nation  and  for  the 
city,  and  thus  help  to  make  its  future  even  more  glorious 
than  its  past. 

REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev,  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
Bi>sto?iian  Society  : 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1903,  there  were  in  the  Society, 
Honorary  Members       .....  2 

Life  Members        ......         547 

Annual  Members  .         .         .         .         .         527 

Total 1,076 
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Showing  an  increase  of  1 1  Life  Members,  and  a  decrease  of 
5  Annual  Members,  making  a  total  increase  of  6  Members 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Directors  would  urge  upon  the  members,  at  this  time 
especially,  the  importance  of  interesting  their  friends  in  the 
work  of  the  Society.  By  proposing  and  bringing  in  new 
members  they  will  enable  it  to  increase  its  usefulness  and 
help  to  place  it  on  a  stable  basis. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  our  rooms  has  not  been  placed 
on  record,  as  the  building  was  closed  for  ten  months  of  the 
past  year  on  account  of  the  construction  of  a  subway  station 
under  the  Old  State  House  by  the  Boston  Transit  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Society  has  suffered  great  inconvenience  and  expense 
from  the  closing  of  its  rooms.  During  the  Teachers'  Con- 
vention especially,  great  numbers  from  abroad  were  debarred 
from  visiting  the  building  and  inspecting  its  historical  collec- 
tions, and  the  Society  lost  much  from  the  usual  sale  of  its 
publications. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Society  in 
1903  :  — 

January  13  :  Annual  Address,  by  President  Curtis  Guild. 

February  10  :  No  meeting  held. 

March  10:  "Forgotten  Bostonians,"  by  the  Rev.  Anson 
Titus. 

April  14 :  "  Colonial  Hymnology  and  Old  Time  Tune 
Books,"  by  Ernest  N.  Bagg. 

May  12  :  "  Rufus  Choate,"  by  Joseph  B.  Moors. 

October  13:  "The  Birth  and  Death  of  the  Stamp  Act," 
by  William  T.  R.  Marvin. 

November  10:  "  Recollections  of  Boston  Merchants  in  the 
Eighteen-Forties,"  by  Aaron  Sargent. 

December  8  :  "  The  Narrative  of  the  Spies  sent  by  Governor 
Gage  through  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  Counties  in  February, 
I775>  with  some  account  of  the  Patriots  and  Tories  they  met," 
by  Jerome  C.  Hosmer. 
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NECROLOGY. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  learned  of  the  deaths  of 
forty-eight  members  of  the  Society,  one  of  whom  died  in 
1902. 

Edward  Turner,  born  in  Boston,  April  21,  18 16,  died  in 
Quincy,  May  3,  1902. 

DEATHS    IN    1903. 

Edward  MacDonald,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1843, 
died  in  Boston,  January  i. 

Caleb  Agry  Curtis,  born  in  Boston,  February  19,  1828,  died 
in  Pau,  France,  January  6. 

Miss  Esther  Fidelia  Wright,  born  in  Boston,  December  14, 
1828,  died  in  Boston,  January  8. 

James  Eliot  Cabot,  born  in  Brookline,  June  18,  1821,  died 
in  Brookline,  January  16. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline  Ames,  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  De- 
cember 30,  1838,  died  in  Boston,  January  20. 

William  Coombs  Codman,  born  in  Dorchester,  November 
3,  1821,  died  in  Boston,  January  23, 

Samuel  Emraes,  born  in  Boston,  July  26,  1835,  died  in  Bos- 
ton, January  26. 

Nathaniel  Hurd  Henchman,  born  in  Charlestown,  August 
17,  1817,  died  in  Cambridge,  January  30. 

Henry  Norwell,  born  in  Errol,  Scotland,  September  18, 
1832,  died  in  Apopka,  Fla.,  February  5. 

Charles  John  V/hitmore,  born  in  Dorchester,  April  27, 
1834,  died  in  Boston,  February  8. 

John  Dwight  Morton,  born  in  Athol,  October  3,  1830,  died 
in  Boston,  February  17, 

Thomas  Goddard  Frothingham,  born  in  Charlestown,  Octo- 
ber I,  1840,  died  in  Washington,  D,  C,  February  21. 

Jacob  Hirsch  Hecht,  born  in  Hainstadt,  Germany,  March 
15,  1834,  died  in  Boston,  February  24. 

Gardiner  Greene  Hammond,  born  in  Boston,  November  19, 
1832,  died  in  Boston,  March  3. 

Francis  William  Lawrence,  born  in  Brookline,  November 
20,  1839,  <^i^d  in  Brookline,  March  10. 

Joseph  Hudson  Center,  born  in  Boston,  April  8,  1824,  died 
in  Boston,  March  11. 
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Arioch  Wentworth,  born  in  Rollinsford,  N.  H.,  June  13, 
1813,  died  in  Boston,  March  12, 

John  Wilson  Candler,  born  in  Boston,  February  10,  1828, 
died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  16. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lewis,  born  in  Boston,  March  23,  1821,  died 
in  Boston,  March  19. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Augusta  Gaston,  born  in  Boston,  December 
27,  1830,  died  in  Boston,  March  24. 

Thomas  Bartlett  Hall,  born  in  Springfield,  July  25,  1824, 
died  in  Brookline,  March  29, 

Charles  Uriah  Cotting,  born  in  Boston,  May  13,  183 1,  died 
in  Boston,  April  3. 

Joseph  Ballard  Atherton,  born  in  Boston,  Nov,  9,  1837,  died 
in  Honolulu,  H.  L,  April  7. 

Mrs.  Susan  White  Seaver  Walker,  born  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1824,  died  in  Boston,  April  21. 

John  Tyler  Hassam,  born  in  Boston,  September  20,  1841, 
died  in  Boston,  April  22. 

William  Sumner  Appleton,  born  in  Boston,  January  ir, 
1840,  died  in  Boston,  April  28. 

Henry  Capen  Richards,  born  in  Boston,  April  19,  1836, 
died  in  Boston,  April  30. 

.Samuel  Duncan  Sargeant,  born  in  Chester,  Vt.,  April  9, 
1828,  died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  3. 

Frank  William  Andrews,  born  in  Boston,  October  16,  1826, 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5. 

Thomas  Cahill,  born  in  Boston,  March  20,  181 1,  died  in 
Brookline,  May  9. 

Mrs.  Maria  Josephine  Carpenter,  born  in  South  Reading, 
October  29,  1820,  died  in  Boston,  May  21. 

John  Joseph  May,  born  in  Boston,  October  15,  1813,  died 
in  Boston,  May  25. 

Andrew  Gray  Weeks,  born  in  Yarmouth,  Me.,  June  10, 
1823,  died  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  June  26. 

David  Boardman  Flint,  born  in  Troy,  N.  H.,  May  i,  1816, 
died  in  Boston,  July  5. 

Henry  Miles  Knowles,  born  in  Lowell,  October  31,  1850, 
died  in  Cohasset,  July  13. 

Martin  Luther  Bradford,  born  in  Boston,  February  12,  1821, 
died  in  Boston,  July  22. 
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Charles  Anthony  Morss,  born  in  Boston,  October  15,  1822, 
died  in  Woodstock,  Vt,,  July  26. 

Edwin  Holbrook  Sampson,  born  in  Boston,  June  5,  183 1, 
died  in  Cambridge,  August  14. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley  Fiske,  born  in  Wrentham,  October 
16,  1822,  died  in  Taunton,  September  8. 

Henry  Stevenson  Washburn,  born  in  Taunton,  June  10, 
1813,  died  in  Newton,  October  i. 

Samuel  Wells,  born  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  September  9,  1836, 
died  in  Boston,  October  3. 

Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  born  in  Boston,  November  6, 
1836,  died  in  Beverly,  October  22. 

Martin  Parry  Kennard,  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  2z|^ 
18 1 8,  died  in  Brookline,  November  13. 

William  Henry  Allen,  born  in  Boston,  January  10,  1836, 
died  in  Boston,  November  25. 

William  Emerson  Cox,  born  in  Boston,  May  4,  1850,  died 
in  Brookline,  November  28. 

Charles  William  Galloupe,  born  in  Beverly,  September  5, 
1825,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  28. 

Messrs.  Abbot,  Andrews,  Appleton,  Atherton,  Bradford, 
Candler,  Center,  Cotting,  Curtis,  Frothingham,  Galloupe, 
Hall,  Hammond,  Hassam,  Hecht,  Henchman,  Kennard,  Mac- 
Donald,  Morss,  Norwell,  Richards,  Sampson,  Turner  and 
Whitmore,  Mesdaraes  Ames  and  Carpenter,  and  the  Misses 
Fiske  and  Wright,  were  Life  Members. 

Messrs.  Allen,  Cabot,  Cahill,  Codman,  Cox,  Emmes,  Flint, 
Knowles,  Lawrence,  May,  Morton,  Washburn,  Weeks,  Wells 
and  Wentworth,  Mesdames  Gaston,  Lewis  and  Walker,  were 
Annual  Members. 

We  deplore  the  loss  of  so  many  members,  eminent  as  they 
were  in  every  walk  of  life.  They  not  only  did  honor  to  our 
Society,  but  they  were  among  the  most  honored  of  Boston's 
citizens.  Their  lives  and  example  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  follow  them. 

Messrs.  William  S.  Appleton  and  John  T.  Hassam  were 
Charter  Members  of  the  Society,  and  served  many  years 
on  the  Board  of  Directors.  They  were  both  deeply  interested 
in  antiquarian  research,  and  remarkably  well  equipped  to  ren- 
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der  valuable  service  in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  founded.  Mr.  Thomas  Goddard  Frothingham  was  one 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  building  committee  which  had  charge 
of  the  erection  of  its  Granite  Lodge  for  the  exhibition  of 
historical  relics  connected  with  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  Society  finds  itself 
face  to  face  with  new  conditions,  caused  in  part  by  the  oc- 
cupancy of  this  historic  edifice  by  the  Transit  Commission, 
and  by  the  vote  of  the  City  Government  to  leave  the  part  not 
so  occupied  to  the  care  of  the  Bostonian  Society.  Very 
onerous  conditions,  not  anticipated,  have  been  attached  to 
the  new  lease  of  this  building  to  the  Society. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  City 
to  preserve  with  pride,  a  building  around  which  cluster  so 
many  historic  memories  of  the  past.  In  this  very  room  "was 
Independence  born."  No  city  in  the  United  States  had  so 
many  historic  buildings,  and  places  consecrated  by  the  shed- 
ing  of  patriots'  blood  during  the  great  struggle  for  Indepen- 
dence, No  city  has,  like  Boston,  allowed  some  of  these  build- 
ings to  be  ruthlessly  destroyed,  or  has  left  places  rich  with 
historic  associations  to  go  unmarked.  The  Old  State  House 
is  the  most  important  of  the  few  buildings  of  Revolutionary 
tiftie  now  remaining.  It  is  an  edifice  the  city  should  regard 
as  a  sacred  treasure. 

The  Bostonian  Society,  founded  to  preserve"^the  antiquities 
of  Boston,  comes  to  the  help  of  the  city,  undertakes  the  care 
of  this  precious  relic,  fills  its  rooms  with  valuable  mementos  of 
Boston's  history,  and,  at  great  expense,  provides  caretakers 
who  keep  the  rooms  and  the  historical  collections  open  daily 
to  the  public  without  charge,  our  only  means  of  meeting  this 
great  expense  being  the  dues  and  offerings  of  its  patriotic 
members.  We  cannot  therefore  believe  that  it  is  the  wish  of 
Boston's  citizens  that  the  terms  of  our  holding  these  rooms 
open  to  the  public  should  be  made  so  onerous  by  the  city  of- 
ficials as  to  be  almost  prohibitive. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON 
THE   ROOMS. 

During  the  past  year  great  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Old  State 
House,  which  were  made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  a 
subway  station  under  the  building  by  the  Boston  Transit 
Commission. 

A  fireproof  floor  has  been  constructed  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  building,  thereby  diminishing  in  a  marked  degree 
danger  from  fire,  and  small  panes  of  glass  have  been  placed 
in  the  windows  in  conformity  with  those  on  the  upper  floors. 
At  the  completion  of  the  changes  in  construction,  the  interior 
was  refinished  and  repainted,  and  our  apartments  now  pre- 
sent an  attractive  appearance. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  city,  through  Mr.  Hugh  Montague, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
for  installing  electric  lighting  in  the  rooms  wherever  neces- 
sary. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  changes  noted  above,  the  halls 
of  the  Society  were  closed  to  the  public  during  the  greater 
part  of  last  year.  This  gave  great  disappointment  to  the 
thousands  who  visited  our  historic  city,  and  especially  to 
the  great  company  who  attended  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association. 

As  in  past  years,  the  collections  of  the  Society  have  been 
enriched  by  gifts  and  loans  of  many  interesting  relics.  Among 
the  more  important  are  the  following  : 

Miss  Frances  A.  Stone  has  loaned  to  the  Society  the 
famous  "  blue  ball,"  with  its  accompanying  bracket,  which 
hung  for  many  years  before  the  shop  of  Josiah  Franklin, 
tallow  chandler  and  father  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  corner  of 
Hanover  and  Union  Streets. 

Mr.  David  P.  Kimball  has  given  the  collections  an  entrance 
bill-board  from  the  recently  demolished  Boston  Museum,  to 
which  is  attached  the  programme  of  the  last  performance  at 
that  theatre,  June  i,  1903  ;  and  he  has  also  loaned  a  plaster 
bust,  with  its  accompanying  pedestal,  of  William  Warren,  the 
eminent  comedian. 
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The  Society  has  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Grout,  the  front  door  and  door-frame  once  in  a  house  which 
formerly  stood  at  2  Bulfinch  Place.  Here  for  many  years 
was  Miss  Amelia  B.  Fisher's  boarding-house,  and  it  was  long 
the  home  of  William  Warren. 

Especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Society  of  a  large  collection  of  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Pro- 
clamations by  Governors  of  Massachusetts.  The  series,  which 
covers  the  years  1796  to  1835,  is  almost  complete,  and  was 
collected  by  Rev.  Samuel  Stearns,  minister  of  Bedford,  Mass., 
for  many  years.  When  properly  arranged  for  examination, 
these  Proclamations  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Society. 

The  committee  have  expended  during  the  past  year  the 
sum  of  $272.32  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  rooms, 
and  $96.67  has  been  received  from  the  sale  of  publications 
and  souvenirs. 

For  the  Committee : 

Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 

James  F.  Hunnewell,         The  President,  )  . 

David  H.  Coolidge,  The  Clerk.  ) 


Francis  H.  Manning, 
Decenibe}'  31,  igoj. 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE    ON 
THE  LIBRARY. 

The  Library  of  the  Society  is  again  in  its  accustomed 
place,  after  being  in  storage  during  the  greater  part  of  last 
year,  on  account  of  the  construction  of  the  subway  station 
under  the  Old  State  House  by  the  Boston  Transit  Commis- 
sion. 

The  consequent  rearrangement  of  the  book-cases  and  the 
books  of  the  Library  made  certain  changes  necessary  and 
desirable,  which  have  added  greatly  to  its  efificiency.  Its 
usefulness  will  also  be  much  increased  by  a  card  catalogue, 
which  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  Committee  announced  in  their  Report  of  last  year 
that  additional  shelf  room  should  be  provided  at  once.    This 
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need  has  now  become  imperative,  as  all  available  space  is  in 
use  at  the  present  time. 

The  Bostonian  Society  has  become  a  member  of  the  Prince 
Society  during  the  past  year.  This  will  enable  the  Library 
to  have  a  complete  set  of  the  valuable  historical  publications 
of  that  institution,  which  largely  relate  to  the  early  history 
of  Boston. 

The  Committee  have  expended  the  sum  of  ^49.68,  of  an 
appropriation  of  ^100. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  by  gift 
and  purchase,  have  been  74  volumes  and  82  pamphlets. 

Some  of  the  more  important  additions  are  :  "  Memories  of 
a  Hundred  Years,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  from  Benjamin 
C.  Clark ;  "  The  Historic  Booke,"  from  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company;  "Boston,  the  Town  and  the 
People,"  from  the  author,  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe;  "Massa- 
chusetts Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War," 
Volume  XI,  and  Vital  Records  of  one  city  and  eighteen  towns 
of  Massachusetts,  from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  "  Sir  Humfrey  Gylberte,"  a  publication  of  the  Prince 
Society,  and  "Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  New  England," 
both  purchased. 

For  the  Committee  : 

James  L.  Whitney,  William  Howell  Reed, 

Francis  H.  Brown,  Walter  K.  Watkins, 

Albert  A,  Folsom,  The  Clerk. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 

REPORT   OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  herewith  submits  his  annual  Report  for 
1903  (Printed  on  a  subsequent  page)  :  — 

It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  treasury  of  the  So- 
ciety is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  funds  having  been 
materially  increased  during  the  past  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1902  the  invested  fund  amounted 
to  $31,000,  valued  at  par,  and  there  was  on  deposit  $1,427.93, 
making  a  total  of  $32,427.93. 
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The  Treasurer  received  on  April  15th,  ^200,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  $go.  These  two  payments  complete  the  legacy 
of  ^1,000  left  to  the  Society  by  its  late  member,  Edward  L 
Browne. 

On  July  15th,  the  Finance  Committee  purchased  from  the 
uninvested  accumulated  fund  two  ^1,000  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  4%  bonds  at  a  cost  of  $1)923.33. 

The  recent  Christmas  season  brought  a  most  acceptable 
gift  to  the  treasury  of  the  Society.  On  December  24th  the 
Treasurer  received  from  the  estate  of  its  late  member,  Robert 
C.  Billings,  by  the  courtesy  of  Thomas  Minns,  a  member  of 
the  Society  and  surviving  executor,  the  sum  of  $3,000.  The 
Society  acknowledges  with  pleasure  the  receipt  of  this  gift, 
which  will  enable  it  to  do  its  chosen  work  even  better  in 
future  years. 

On  December  31st,  1903,  the  invested  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety, valued  at  par,  amounted  to  $33,000.  There  was  also 
at  that  date  on  deposit  in  the  New  England  Trust  Co.  the 
sum  of  $3,769.23,  m.aking  a  grand  total  of  $36,769.23. 

Charles  F,  Read,  T^'easurer. 
December  ^I,  igoj. 

REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  have  selected  for  repro- 
duction as  the  frontispiece  of  the  Annual  Proceedings  for 
1904,  an  early  map  in  the  Society's  collections,  entitled  "  A 
Draught  of  Boston  Harbor  by  Capt.  Cyprian  Southake,  made 
by  Augustine  Fitzhugh,  anno  1694."  The  original  was  for- 
merly in  the  Sloane  collection,  in  the  British  Museum,  but 
was  afterwards  placed  among  the  Museum's  manuscripts. 
The  well-known  genealogist,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Waters,  while  in 
London,  chanced  to  see  it  there,  and,  recognizing  its  interest 
and  value,  had  two  fac-simile  copies  made  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. At  that  time  the  Philip  Wells  map  had  not  appeared, 
and  if  there  were  others  as  early,  giving  the  harbor  in  such 
detail  as  does  this,  they  were  not  generally  known.  The 
copies  were  made  in  August,  1884,  in  London,  by  J.  A.  Burt ; 
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one  copy  Mr.  Waters  presented  to  the  Library  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  of  Boston,  and  the 
other  he  gave  to  our  Society  through  the  late  William  H. 
Whitmore.  There  is  also  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  but  how  it  was  procured  no  one  at 
present  seems  to  know. 

Mr,  Basil  H.  Soulsby,  superintendent  of  the  Map  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  says  :  "  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  map  is  a  copy  by  Fitzhugh,  in  1694,  from  an  original 
by  Capt.  Cyprian  Southack  of  an  earlier  date  than  1689  (the 
date  of  John  Thornton's  printed  map,  with  the  same  sound- 
ings as  the  MS.  map),  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Thornton 
took  his  map  from  Southack's  work."  The  Thornton  map, 
to  which  he  refers,  is  a  loose  map  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
a  collection  of  twenty-four  maps  and  charts  made  by  John 
Thornton,  "  Hidrographer  at  the  Piatt  in  the  Minories,  Lon- 
don," 1689.  It  also  occurs  —  the  plate  apparently  very  much 
worn  —  in  Thornton's  "English  Pilot,  The  Fourth  Book," 
London,  1689. 

Capt.  Cyprian  Southack  was  born  March  25,  1662,  in  Lon- 
don ;  he  came  to  Boston  Nov.  25,  1685,  and  died  here  March 
27,  1745.  He  is  mentioned  as  being  in  the  public  service  in 
1690;  he  was  given  audience  by  the  King  of  England,  to 
whom  he  presented  a  draught  of  the  New  England  coast  on 
Feb.  26,  1694.  He  was  commissioned  commander  of  the 
Massachusetts  "Province  Galley,"  July  7,  1702. 

Our  reproduction  is  a  photogravure  of  the  copy  given  us 
by  Mr.  Waters. 

For  the  Committee : 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Edward  B.  Reynolds, 

RuFus  G.  F.  Candage,  The  Clerk,  ex  officio. 


John  W.  Farwell, 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


REPORT   OF   THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  through  Mr.  Robert  B.  Wil- 
liams, Chairman,  reported  that  that  Committee  recommended 
as  Officers  of  the  Society  for  1904,  to  be  chosen  at  the 
annual  meeting,  the  following  named  gentlemen  :  — 
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For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Charles  F.  Read. 

For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 


Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Albert  A.  Folsom, 
William  T.  R.  Marvin, 
Francis  H.  Manning. 

[Signed]         Robert  B.  Williams,  Chairman. 
J.  Grafton  Minot, 
Edwin  B.  Cox, 
Mason  G.  Parker, 
L.  Foster  Morse. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  on  motion 
the  Society  proceeded  to  ballot.  The  result,  as  announced 
by  the  tellers,  was  the  unanimous  election  of  the  gentlemen 
nominated. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  President's  Address  and  the  Re- 
ports of  the  several  Committees,  as  presented,  be  printed  in 
the  Annual  Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF    BOSTON    MERCHANTS 
IN    THE    EIGHTEEN-FORTIES. 

BY    AARON    SARGENT. 
A  Paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  Nov.  lo,  1903. 

Premising  that  the  word  "  Merchant,"  as  applied  a  half 
century  or  more  ago,  has  now  a  somewhat  different  import, 
it  seems  proper  to  state,  at  the  outset,  what  the  signification 
of  the  word  then  was,  and,  incidentally,  to  show  that  it  has 
lost  its  former  meaning. 

The  Boston  merchants  of  sixty  years  since  were  either 
ship-owners,  charterers  of  ships,  or  importers  by  the  cargo, 
or  a  considerable  part  of  a  cargo,  from  every  part  of  the 
globe.  Ships  carried  cotton  from  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Savannah  and  Charleston, —  but  mainly  from  New  Orleans, — 
to  Liverpool,  and  occasionally  to  Havre  ;  they  brought  much 
to  Boston  for  the  factories  at  Lowell,  Manchester,  and  other 
places  ;  their  freights  from  New  Orleans  were  also  pork, 
bacon,  lard,  flour  and  lead.  Cotton  was  carried  to  Europe 
by  the  pound,  and  freights  varied  from  nine-sixteenths,  five- 
eighths  and  eleven-sixteenths  of  a  penny  to  three  farthings 
and  upwards,  and  occasionally,  but  not  often,  to  a  penny. 
Other  ships  carried  sugar  by  the  ton  from  Havana  and  Matan- 
zas  to  Russia,  and  freights  varied  from  ;^3,  jQ^)-  5»  £>?>•  10 
and  ;!^3.  15  to  £,4,  and  sometimes  —  but  seldom — a  little 
over  these  prices. 

Still  other  ships  were  loaded  with  cotton  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  furniture,  and  other  New  England  commodities,  for 
foreign  ports  ;  and  returning,  brought  tea  from  China ;  sugar 
and  hemp  from  Manila  ;  pepper  from  Sumatra ;  saltpetre, 
linseed,  gunny-cloth  and  bags,  hides,  ginger,  shellac  and  lac-dye 
from  Calcutta ;  hemp,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  duck,  crash,  sheet- 
ings, flax  and  iron  from  Russia ;  copper  from  Valparaiso  ;  hides 
from  California  (the  North-west  Coast,  as  it  was  then  called), 
and  from  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  coffee  from  Batavia 
and  Rio  Janeiro  ;  coffee,  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  West 
Indies ;  iron  from  Gottenburg ;  fruit  and  wine  from  Mediter- 
ranean ports,  and  iron,  coal,  slate,  crockery,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  from  Great  Britain. 
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The  principal  wharves,  commencing  at  the  North  End  and 
running  southward,  were  Gray's,  Constitution,  Battery, 
Union  (sometimes  called  May's),  Sargent's,  Lewis's,  Com- 
mercial (sometimes  called  Granite),  and  City,  all  leading  from 
Commercial  Street ;  Mercantile,  with  its  Eastern,  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia  packet  piers;  the  wharf  itself  running 
parallel  with  and  being  contiguous  to  Commercial  Street  ; 
Long  Wharf,  a  continuation  from  State  Street;  T,  then  a 
branch  from  Long,  but  now  extended,  as  a  street,  to  Com- 
mercial Street  ;  Central,  beginning  on  India  Street ;  India, 
a  continuation,  at  an  angle,  from  India  Street ;  and  Rowe's, 
Foster's  and  Russia,  leading  from  Broad  Street  (now  Atlantic 
Avenue). 

Nearly  all  of  Mercantile  Wharf,  and  the  whole  of  City 
Wharf  (which  was  on  a  line  with  Ouincy  Market),  have,  by  the 
filling  in  of  the  docks,  ceased  to  exist  as  wharves.  Lewis's, 
Cf)mraercial,  Long,  Central  and  India  wharves  have  been 
shorn  of  a  part  of  their  glory  by  the  laying  out  and  construc- 
tion of  Atlantic  Avenue,  which  cut  them  in  twain  ;  and  what 
would  have  been  a  remaining  glory  has  been  lost  by  the 
absence  of  the  fine,  handsome  ships,  formerly  seen  at  the 
docks,  with  their  royal  and  skysail  yards  aloft.  The  width 
of  Lewis  and  Commercial  wharves  gave  room  for  two  piers, 
called  North  and  South  piers,  built  on  piles  and  extending 
from  the  lower  end  of  each  wharf  into  the  harbor,  and  were 
long  enough  for  a  ship  to  lie  alongside.  The  dock  between 
the  two  piers  was  wide  enough  for  two  ships  to  lie  abreast, 
one  at  each  pier.  These  docks  between  the  piers  rejoiced  in 
the  classic  name  of  "  The  Cow  Yard." 

The  counting-rooms  of  nearly  all  the  merchants  were 
located  on  these  wharves.  The  merchants  of  those  days  did 
not  have  "  offices." 

The  principal  merchants,  as  remembered,  were,  on  Union 
Wharf,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  in  the  Calcutta  trade,  stern  but 
gentlemanly :  Nathaniel  and  Benjamin  Goddard,  brothers, 
afterwards  on  Central  Wharf,  also  in  the  Calcutta  trade,  and 
always  approachable  :  William  W.  Goddard,  in  the  East  India 
and  Valparaiso  trade,  a  thorough  merchant,  but  sometimes 
inflexible ;  and   Mackey  &  Coolidge,   in  the  Calcutta  trade. 
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On  the  Eastern  Railroad  Wharf,  and  afterwards  on  Commer- 
cial Street,  were  Blanchard  &  Sherman,  in  the  general 
freighting  business.  On  Lewis's  Wharf  were  Benjamin 
Bangs  and  Augustus  Hemenway,  in  the  Valparaiso  trade  : 
William  Appleton  &  Co.  and  John  Brown  &  Co.,  in  the  East 
India  and  Russia  trade.  John  Brown  lost  his  life  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  steamer  Lexington  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  1840. 
The  second  member  of  the  firm  was  Captain  Richard  Soule, 
an  upright  man.  All  of  these  gentlemen  were  ship-owners. 
There  were  also  on  Lewis's  Wharf,  Lombard  &  Whitmore 
and  Sampson  &  Tappan,  in  the  East  India  trade  ;  Mr.  Samp- 
son is  well  remembered  as  having  possessed  many  attractive 
traits  of  character. 

Ammi  C.  Lombard  &  Co.  were  engaged  in  the  coastwise 
business.  To  this  firm  belongs  the  credit  of  having  estab- 
lished the  only  real  lines  of  packet  and  freighting  ships  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  Orleans,  and  between  Boston  and 
Charleston.  The  other  lines,  so  called,  were  composed  of 
ships  taken  wholly  or  in  part,  at  random,  as  they  could  be 
obtained  for  the  outward  voyage  only, —  the  purpose  having 
been  to  reach  New  Orleans  or  Charleston,  and  there  obtain 
a  cotton  freight  to  Liverpool.  At  that  time  merchandise 
destined  for  the  West  was  shipped  to  New  Orleans  by  vessel, 
and  then  forwarded  by  steamboat  up  the  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri and  Ohio  rivers.  The  names  of  the  Lombard  ships 
would  in  themselves,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting,  but  they 
show  the  constant  use  by  the  firm  of  the  initial  letter  C  : 
Columbiana,  Carolina,  Cherokee,  Charleston,  Concordia,  Cin- 
cinnati, Congaree  and  Cervantes. 

One  firm  more  on  Lewis's  Wharf  must  not  be  omitted  — 
Enoch  Train  &  Co.,  in  the  East  India  and  Russia  trade.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  decade  they  established,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  maintained,  the  well-known  "  Train's  Line "  of 
ships  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  which  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  and  the  pride  of  the  metropolis  of  New  England. 
Their  private  signal  —  a  red  flag  with  a  white  diamond  in  the 
centre  —  was  well  known  in  port  and  on  every  sea.  On  the 
v»?harf,  on  'change,  on  the  street,  and  everywhere,  Mr.  Train 
was  a  popular  man.     To  receive  a  bow  or  a  "  Good-morning  " 
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salute  from  Enoch  Train,  as,  tall  and  erect  and  with  manly 
step,  he  walked  down  State  Street  and  along  Commercial 
Street  to  his  counting-room,  was  something  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  anyone,  whether  a  merchant  or  holding  some  other 
position  in  commercial  Boston. 

On  Commercial  Wharf  were  Ezra  Weston  &  Sons,  ship- 
owners, and  ship-builders  at  Duxbury.  Alden  B.  Weston,  the 
active  partner,  was  always  agreeable,  but  a  man  of  few  words  : 
Howes  &  Crowell,  correct  and  upright  merchants  :  Benjamin 
Rich  &  Son  :  Bryant  &  Sturgis,  in  the  North-west  Coast 
and  East  India  trade.  It  was  in  their  brig  Pilgrim  and  ship 
Alert  that  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  learned  what  it  was  to  be  a 
sailor,  and  fitted  himself  to  write  his  admirable  book,  "Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast:"  B.  C.  Clark  &  Co.,  in  the  West 
India  trade,  principally  with  Cape  Haytien  ;  some  good  deeds 
were  credited  to  Mr.  Clark  :  James  Hunnewell,  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  trade :  Daniel  C.  Bacon  :  Henry  Oxnard  and 
Henry  P.  Oxnard,  in  the  China  and  Calcutta  trade  :  D.  &  F. 
Nickerson,  in  the  Surinam  trade :  Lot  Wheelwright,  Jr.,  ship- 
owner, and  ship-builder  at  South  Boston  ;  he  is  worthy  of 
especial  mention  because  of  his  skill  in  so  modeling  ships 
that  an  entire  cargo  could  be  taken  out  and  the  vessel  even 
go  to  sea,  without  first  putting  in  ballast,  to  keep  the  ship 
"on" her  legs,"  as  the  phrase  was.  He  sold  his  ship  Atlas 
to  a  New  York  house  —  Slate,  Gardiner  &  Howell  —  and  she 
was  to  go  there  to  load  for  Liverpool.  Mr.  Slate  spoke, 
casually,  in  my  presence,  about  putting  in  ballast.  "Bal- 
last," said  Mr.  Wheelwright;  "you  don't  want  any  ballast." 
"But,"  said  the  purchaser,  "you  don't  think  the  ship  can  go 
to  sea  with  a  swep;  hold.?"  "Certainly  I  do, —  no  ballast." 
Captain  William  Homan,  of  Marblehead,  a  noted  ship-master 
of  the  time,  was  skeptical;  but,  said  he,  "if  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright says  so,  I  will  try  it."  He  did,  and  the  ship  went 
round  safely.  Still  the  owner  was  suspicious  about  that  kind 
of  a  craft,  and  requested  Captain  Homan  to  write  to  hira  on 
his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  and  say  how  the  ship  behaved  at  sea, 
which  he  did  in  these  telling  words  :  "If  she  was  a  piece  of 
putty,  I  wouldn't  alter  her ; "  and  so,  for  once  at  least.  New 
York    learned    something    from    Boston.       On    Commercial 
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Wharf,  also,  were  P.  &  S.  Sprague  &  Co.  —  Phineas  and  Seth 
Sprague,  Jr.,  brothers  —  and  the  late  Hon.  Edward  S.  Tobey, 
a  stepson  and  also  son-in-law  of  Phineas  Sprague,  in  the 
Surinam  trade.  To  know  Mr.  Tobey  was  to  respect  and  ad- 
mire him.  All  of  these  merchants  who  have  been  named, 
like  those  first  mentioned,  were  ship-owners. 

To  show  some  conditions  attending  mercantile  life  three- 
score years  and  more  ago,  a  circumstance  may  be  related. 
The  ocean  steamer  and  the  electric  telegraph  were  unknown. 
Ships  arriving  from  foreign  ports  would  generally  bring  the 
news  of  their  own  sailing,  and  information  in  regard  to  those 
left  in  port;  and  the  "latest  dates,"  as  read  in  the  news- 
papers, would  sometimes  date  weeks  prior  to  their  receipt. 
Advices  from  Cronstadt,  at  a  time  more  than  sixty-five  years 
since,  indicated  a  good  market  for  sugars.  The  ship  Vespa- 
sian, belonging  to  P.  &  S.  Sprague  &  Co.,  loaded  in  Cuba 
with  sugars  on  owners'  account,  and  arrived  in  Boston  en 
route  for  Russia.  At  that  time,  and  for  years  after,  vessels 
arriving  at  Cronstadt  from  "yellow  fever  ports,"  as  the  phrase 
was,  —  and  the  ports  of  Cuba  were  such,  —  would  be  sub- 
jected to  quarantine  regulations.  To  obviate  the  consequent 
delay,  ships  from  Havana  and  Matanzas,  destined  for  Russia, 
would  clear  for  Boston,  and  arriving  here,  a  few  boxes  of 
sugar  would  be  discharged,  and  after  lying  on  the  wharf  a 
day  or  so,  would  be  reloaded,  and  the  ship  would  then  clear 
direct  from  Boston  for  Cronstadt,  with  a  "  clean  bill  of 
health,"  as  it  was  called,  from  our  Custom  House.  Occa- 
sionally, but  not  often,  a  ship-master  so  arriving  from  Cuba 
would  add  to  the  report  of  his  arrival,  the  nonsensical  fiction, 
"to  finish  loading  for  Cronstadt."  The  idea  of  a  ship  leaving 
the  largest  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world  with  part 
of  a  cargo  of  sugar,  to  complete  her  loading  in  a  State  that 
had  never  produced  a  pound  of  the  article,  was  simply 
ridiculous. 

The  Vespasian  put  into  Boston  for  a  "  clean  bill  of  health  ;  " 
but  between  the  time  of  the  favorable  advices  received  from 
Cronstadt  and  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  Boston,  the  unwel- 
come information  came  from  Russia,  that  prices  for  sugars 
were  ruinously  low ;  and  the  owners  of  the  ship,  so  it  was 
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said,  offered  to  anyone  who  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  cargo, 
to  transport  it,  freight  free,  from  Cuba  to  Russia  ;  but  no  one 
was  bold  enough  to  accept  the  offer.  The  ship  proceeded 
on  her  voyage,  but  before  she  reached  her  destination  sugars 
had  advanced  in  price,  and  the  cargo  was  sold  for  enough  to 
pay  its  cost  and  ail  expenses  of  the  voyage,  with  a  surplus, 
said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  value  of  the  vessel. 

In  illustration  of  the  method  by  which  ship-news  was  con- 
veyed sixty-five  or  more  years  ago,  the  following  may  be 
told  :  The  ships  Timoleon  and  Flavins  were  in  Cronstadt 
in  August,  1834,  loading  for  Boston  ;  the  masters  were 
brothers.  The  Timoleon  sailed  two  days  before  the  Flavius. 
As  the  former  was  about  to  leave,  the  captain  of  the  latter 
said  to  his  brother,  "  Well,  Daniel,  when  I  get  to  Boston,  I'll 
report  you,"  implying  that,  though  sailing  later,  he  would 
get  here  first.  But  Daniel  did  not  take  the  insinuation 
kindly.  The  ships  entered  the  North  Sea  together,  and  the 
race  began.  Ships  crossing  the  Atlantic  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  —  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia,  but  more 
from  Russia  than  all  the  others,  —  had  a  choice  of  two  routes, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say  that  the  wind  gen- 
erally chose  for  them.  If  the  wind  was  from  a  northerly 
direction,  the  course  would  be  down  the  North  Sea  and 
through  the  English  Channel,  but  if  the  wind  was  from 
an  opposite  quarter,  the  course  would  be  westerly,  passing 
north  of  Scotland  ;  this  route  was  called  the  "  north  about." 
Both  ships,  so  it  was  said,  came  the  "north  about."  Great 
Britain  stands  in  the  way  of  a  direct  course  from  the  north 
of  Europe,  after  entering  the  North  Sea.  As  luck,  or  chance, 
or  effort  would  have  it,  the  two  ships  arrived  off  Boston 
Light  on  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  28,  but  too  late  to  come  up 
the  harbor,  and  remained  at  anchor  in  Nantasket  Roads 
till  the  next  morning.  When  it  became  dark,  the  captain  of 
the  Flavius  came  up  to  Boston  in  his  boat,  and,  going  to  the 
Reading  Room,  reported:  "Arrived  ship  Flavius,  Winsor, 
Cronstadt,  9th  ulto.  ;  ship  Timoleon,  Winsor  for  Boston, 
sailed  two  days  before;  past  Elsineur  together  on  the  i8th, 
and  parted  company  in  the  North  Sea."  This  having  been 
accomplished,  he  went  back  to  his  ship.     The  marine  news 
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boat,  however,  was  prowling  round  in  the  harbor  and  found 
the  ships  ;  so  the  newspapers  the  next  morning  reported  them 
both  as  below.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Daniel  forgave 
his  brother  for  the  trick.  The  story  is  given  as  it  was  told 
to  me  by  still  another  brother. 

There  were  also  on  Commercial  Wharf,  Robert  G.  Shaw 
and  his  sons,  in  the  East  India  and  West  India  trade, — 
princes  of  merchants,  all  of  them.  On  the  same  wharf,  also, 
was  John  E.  Lodge,  a  ship-owner  in  the  East  India  trade. 
One  firm  more  on  Commercial  Wharf  requires  especial  men- 
tion,—  Bates  &  Co.,  in  the  Holland  and  Russia  trade.  No 
firm  in  Boston  stood  higher  as  merchants.  Adam  W.  Thax- 
ter,  Jr.,  was  the  active  partner.  There  was  no  counting- 
room  in  Boston  where  so  much  ceremony  was  required  to 
gain  admission  to  the  principals.  There  were  three  rooms 
located  side  by  side.  On  entering  the  first,  a  clerk  would 
step  up  to  the  caller  and  ask  him  his  wish,  and  on  being 
told  "To  see  Mr.  Thaxter,"  he  would  pass  the  word  to  a 
clerk  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  he  in  turn  would  pass  the 
word  to  Mr.  Thaxter  in  the  third  room.  Then  the  answer 
would  come  down  the  line  giving  permission  to  pass.  Mr. 
Thaxter  was  extremely  reserved  and  severely  polite  in  his 
manner  toward  every  one,  and  very  precise  and  moderate  in 
his  use  of  language.  In  appearing  before  him,  a  young  man 
was  expected  to  confine  himself  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
scriptural  "Yea,  yea,"  and  "Nay,  nay."  I  must  not  leave 
Mr.  Thaxter  without  saying  that  in  after  years,  when  I  had 
reached  manhood,  our  business  relations  were  of  the  most 
cordial  character,  free  from  all  constraint. 

On  Commercial  Street  were  James  Huckins,  a  ship-owner, 
in  the  coastwise  business,  and  Hardy  &  Baker,  ship-owners, 
in  the  Malaga  trade  and  coastwise  business.  Mr.  Hardy  was 
rather  reserved ;  Mr.  Baker  was  the  more  active  partner,  and 
some  pleasant  anecdotes  could  be  told  of  him  if  time  per- 
mitted. Mr.  Baker  was  everybody's  friend,  and  everybody 
was  Mr.  Baker's  friend.  On  Long  Wharf  were  Isaac  Wins- 
low  &  Sons  {afterwards  on  Lewis's  Wharf),  in  the  English 
trade:  Elijah  Loring,  in  the  Malaga  trade:  William  Davis, 
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Jr.,  in  the  Russia  trade  :  Jacob  Forster,  in  the  Pernambuco 
trade,  and  Daniel  Deshon,  in  the  West  India  trade. 

On  Central  Wharf  were  Field  and  Morse,  in  the  Calcutta 
trade  ;  Alfred  Richardson  &  Co.,  in  the  East  India  trade  ; 
Curtis  &  Stevenson,  in  the  Russia  trade  ;  Mark  Healy,  ship- 
owner, in  the  East  India  and  Russia  trade  ;  William  F.  Par- 
rott,  ship-owner,  in  the  Calcutta  trade  ;  Joseph  P.  Wheeler 
and  George  Callender,  ship-owners  and  upright  merchants  ; 
S.  C.  &  F,  A.  Gray,  ship-owners,  in  the  East  India  trade  ; 
William  Worthington  &  Co.,  in  the  Malaga  trade  ;  lasigi 
&  Goddard  and  Nicholas  Reggio,  in  the  Smyrna  trade  ;  Wain- 
wright  &  Tappan,  ship-owners,  in  the  English  trade ;  Henry 
H.  Jones,  in  the  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  trade  ;  Ben- 
jamin C.  White,  in  the  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  trade, 
and  ship-owner,  owning  several  large  ships  engaged  in  the 
cotton-carrying  trade.  Ships  engaged  in  this  trade  would 
sail  from  Boston  either  in  ballast  or  after  loading  in  one  of 
the  lines  with  an  assorted  cargo,  and  then  would  make  some- 
times one  and  sometimes  two  voyages  from  some  Southern 
cotton  port  —  but  nearly  all  from  New  Orleans  —  to  Liver- 
pool, and  return  to  Boston  the  next  summer. 

Others  on  Central  Wharf  were  James  IngersoU,  in  the 
Russia  and  West  India  trade ;  William  F.  Weld,  ship-owner, 
in  the  West  India  trade ;  Fairfield,  Lincoln  &  Co.,  and  Chan- 
dler, Howard  &  Co.,  ship-owners,  in  the  coastwise  business  ; 
Thomas  Curtis,  ship-owner,  and  Robert  C.  Hooper,  Junr., 
Greeley  &  Guild,  Joseph  V.  Bacon  &  Sons,  E.  &  W.  H.  Mc- 
Lellan,  Joseph  Ballister,  and  Zachariah  Jellison,  in  the  West 
India  trade. 

On  India  Street  were  Atkinson  &  Rollins,  ship-owners,  in 
the  East  India  and  Russia  trade ;  John  L.  Gardner,  ship- 
owner, in  the  East  India  and  Mediterranean  trade  ;  Josiah 
Bradlee  &  Sons,  in  the  Russia  trade  and  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery :  Mr.  Bradlee,  Senr.,  was  a  cheerful,  old-school 
gentleman  ;  J,  W.  Langdon  &  Co.,  in  the  Smyrna  trade,  and 
Edward  C.  Bates,  in  the  West  India  trade. 

On  India  Wharf  were  Samuel  and  Edward  Austin,  brothers, 
in  the  Calcutta  trade,  —  coldly  polite,  but  approachable,  not- 
withstanding,  and   respected   by  all  ;    Thomas  and  Edward 
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Wigglesworth,  and  Thomas  Wigglesworth,  Junr.,  in  the  Cal- 
cutta trade, —  all  men  of  ability;  George  Pratt,  ship-owner; 
Robert  B.  Storer,  in  the  Russia  trade  ;  Bullard  &  Lee  and 
Minot  &  Hooper,  in  the  Calcutta  trade  ;  William  H.  Bord- 
man,  ship-owner,  in  the  Northern  Pacific  trade,  of  whom 
some  pleasant  things  were  said  because  of  his  kindly  acts 
for  the  poor,  which  were  unostentatiously  performed ;  Wil- 
liam Ropes  &  Co.  (afterwards  on  Lewis's  Wharf),  ship- 
owners, in  the  Russia  trade ;  Windsor  Fay,  ship-owner ; 
Michael  H.  Simpson,  in  the  East  India  trade ;  Thomas 
Dixon,  in  the  Holland  trade,  —  a  typical  Dutchman  ;  Homer 
&  Sprague,  in  the  Holland  and  Mediterranean  trade ;  James 
Lee  &  Co.,  in  the  English  trade ;  David  Ellis  ("  King  Da- 
vid," as  he  was  called),  importer  of  iron  from  Gottenburg ; 
Gossler  &  Knorre,  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  West  India 
trade  ;  and  Shelton,  Brother  &  Co.,  Atkins  &  Freeman,  Ben- 
jamin Burgess  &  Sons,  and  Richard  D.  Tucker,  in  the  West 
India  trade. 

On  Rowe's  Wharf  were  A.  &  C.  Cunningham,  ship-owners, 
in  the  East  India  trade, — dignified  and  severely  polite.  On 
Foster's  Wharf  were  John  H.  Pearson  &  Co.,  ship-owners, 
engaged  in  the  coastwise  business  ;  Mr.  Pearson  was  genial 
and  affable.  On  Wales's  Wharf,  off  Sea  Street  (after- 
wards on  Central  Wharf),  were  Thomas  B.  Wales  &  Co., 
ship-owners,  in  the  foreign  trade.  On  Broad  Street  were 
Kilby  Page  and  John  Waldron,  ship-owners,  jointly.  On 
Merchants'  Row  was  Daniel  Draper,  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade. 

On  State  Street  were  Magoun  &  Son,  ship-owners,  and  emi- 
nent ship-builders  at  Medford.  The  junior  was  the  active 
partner,  and,  in  turn,  the  senior,  the  firm  name  becoming, 
in  later  years,  Magoun  &  Sons.  He  was  stately  and  dig- 
nified in  his  bearing,  yet  polite  to  everyone,  and  occasionally 
not  averse  to  a  little  pleasantry.  Others  on  State  Street 
were  Theodore  Chase,  ship-owner,  much  respected  ;  George 
B.  Upton,  ship-owner,  and  an  active  business  man ;  J.  J. 
Dixwell,  in  the  East  India  trade  ;  Daniel  P.  Parker,  Benjamin 
T.  Reed,  and  J.  M.  &  R.  B.  Forbes,  ship-owners,  in  the  East 
India  trade  ;  Charles  B.  Fessenden,  in  the  Calcutta  trade. 
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There  were  other  merchants,  who,  though  not  strictly  of 
Boston,  seem  to  deserve  mention,  for  their  ships  found  their 
home  here.  They  were  all  New  England  men.  In  Bath 
were  the  Pattens,  the  Crookers,  and  the  Houghtons.  They 
were  ship-builders  as  well  as  owners.  A  kind-hearted  and 
lovable  man  was  Captain  John  Patten.  In  Portland  were 
the  Oxnards.  In  Kennebunk,  the  Lords.  In  Portsmouth 
were  Ichabod  Goodwin,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  J.  M.  Tredick,  William  Jones,  and 
Captain  Daniel  Marcy.  In  Newburyport  was  William  Balch, 
—  exacting,  to  be  sure,  but  always  honorable.  His  three 
ships  came  to  Boston  as  regularly  as  any  ships  that  were 
owned  here.  Micajah  Lunt  must,  necessarily,  be  named. 
In  Salem  were  several  ship-owners,  and  a  few  merchants 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  In  Duxbury  was  Charles  Drew, 
ship-owner  and  ship-builder.  In  Kingston  was  Joseph 
Holmes,  ship-owner  and  ship-builder.  Besides  his  ships,  he 
built  and  owned  ten  or  eleven  schooners,  named  for  the 
months  of  the  year,  except  March  and  perhaps  May. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  young  man  of  about  twenty 
or  a  few  more  years  could  have  been  acquainted  with  all 
those  I  have  named,  or  perhaps  remember  all  the  merchants, 
even  by  name  ;  and  so  the  absence  of  remarks  in  regard  to 
some  of  them  simply  means  that  where  there  was  no  acquain- 
tance, there  might  be  nothing  to  relate.  Only  two  of  the 
old  merchants  are  now  supposed  to  be  living,  —  Thomas 
Wigglesworth,  Junr.,  and  Nathan  Crowell,  of  the  firm  of 
Howes  &  Crowell. 

Closely  associated  with  the  merchants  of  the  time  were 
the  stevedores  ;  and  they  were  looked  upon  with  the  same 
respect,  and  treated  with  the  same  consideration,  that  the 
merchants  accorded  one  to  another.  The  principal  stevedores 
were  Charles  Morris,  Daniel  Pitman,  familiarly  known  as 
"Black  Dan," — and  to  him  may  be  conceded  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  stevedore  to  discharge  a  ship  by  steam 
power.     It  was  one  of  Enoch  Train  &  Co.'s  Liverpool  ships. 

Another  stevedore  was  Charles  Wilson,  known  always  as 
"Wilson  the  stevedore," — and  to  him  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  steve- 
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dore,  who  loaded  a  ship  in  Boston  with  an  entire  cargo  of 
cotton.  Jack-screws  and  soft  soap  were  indispensable  arti- 
cles for  the  laborers'  task  ;  and  the  stevedore  must  also 
have  had  experience  in  a  cotton  port,  and  this  Wilson  had 
had  in  New  Orleans.  He  reloaded  the  ship  Norfolk,  from 
New  Orleans  bound  for  Havre,  which  put  in,  June  5,  1843, 
in  distress,  waterlogged,  and  leaking  2,000  strokes  an  hour. 
As  there  was  a  head  wind,  she  was  obliged  to  beat  up  the 
harbor,  and,  as  she  tacked,  she  slowly  rolled  and  listed  to 
leeward,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  that  rainy  afternoon,  for  anyone  except  the  owners 
and  the  underwriters.  There  was  no  more  competent  steve- 
dore or  conscientious  man  in  Boston  than  Charles  Wilson. 

There  were  then  lines  of  packets  (freighting  vessels)  to 
Albany,  New  York  (four  or  five  lines),  Philadelphia  (three  or 
four  lines),  Baltimore  (perhaps  three  lines),  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans  ;  and  lines  of  transient  vessels  to  City  Point 
and  Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile  and  New  Or- 
leans. None  of  the  proprietors  or  agents  of  these  lines  are 
believed  to  be  living. 

The  Marine  Telegraph  was  established  about  the  year  1824 
by  John  R.  Parker.  It  was  in  operation  in  the  forties,  and 
years  later  ;  and  yet  there  are  not,  probably,  more  than  two 
or  three  persons  living  who  can  describe  it,  or  even  remem- 
ber it.  The  telegraph,  then,  was  purely  a  thing  of  sight, 
without  suspicion  of  an  invisible  agency.  It  consisted  of  a 
staff  at  each  of  the  three  stations,  painted  white,  with  three 
arms,  black,  and  three  or  four  feet  long,  suspended  vertically, 
and  hung  so  as  to  swing  right  and  left.  The  arms  were 
manipulated  by  ropes  leading  below,  and  each  arm  could  be 
placed  in  six  different  positions,  —  at  right  angles  with  the 
staff  and  at  intermediate  angles.  The  positions  were  num- 
bered from  I  to  6.  The  stations  were  at  Telegraph  Hill, 
Hull,  on  the  cupola  on  Central  Wharf,  and  on  the  cupola  of 
the  Old  State  House.  This  last  was  removed  later  to  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  There  was  also  a  blue  and  white 
flag,  called  the  "conversation  flag,"  composed  of  two  white 
and  two  blue  triangles  uniting  at  a  point  in  the  centre  of 


the  flag ;  the  upper  and  lower  triangles  were  blue,  and  the 
right  and  left  were  white.  This  flag,  and  the  arms,  were 
used  for  conversation  by  the  operators  at  the  stations,  and 
interested  no  one  else. 

The  chief  value  of  the  telegraph  to  the  merchant  was  in 
its  six  additional  blue  and  white  flags,  numbered  from  i  to  6. 
They  appeared,  as  seen  flying  from  the  masthead  or  from  a 
station,  to  be  about  five  feet  long  and  half  as  wide,  but  may 
have  been  larger.  They  were  controlled  by  halyards  and 
displayed  perpendicularly.  Flag  No.  i  was  all  blue  ;  No.  2, 
half  white  and  half  blue,  horizontally  divided  ;  No.  3,  the 
same,  perpendicularly  divided  ;  No.  4,  blue  with  a  large  white 
square  in  the  centre  ;  No.  5,  blue  with  a  white  cross  at  right 
angles  with  the  flag,  and  extending  to  its  edges  ;  and  No.  6 
was  half  blue  and  half  white,  diagonally  divided.  Such  ships 
as  desired  them — and  nearly  all  Boston  ships,  and  many 
from  the  outports  of  New  England,  did  —  could  obtain  a  set 
of  four  of  each  of  these  flags  of  Mr.  Parker.  The  vessel 
would  then  be  enrolled  in  the  signal  book,  and  the  numbers, 
as  arranged,  would  belong  exclusively  to  the  ship,  barque, 
brig  or  schooner.  Anyone  holding  a  book,  and  seeing  the 
numbers  either  on  a  vessel  or  at  a  station,  could  tell  the  name 
at  once.  The  flags  were  not  to  be  read  numerically,  but  by 
tens  and  units,  thus  :  41-35  Ship  Oneco,  belonging  to  Ezra 
Weston  &  Sons.  Ships  in  the  ofling,  inward  bound,  would 
display  their  flags  ;  these  would  be  repeated  at  the  three 
stations,   and    the    reading-room  would  record    "  Below   ship 


The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  or  earlier;  the 
construction  of  railroads  ;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
ocean  steamers ;  the  building  of  clipper  ships,  and  still  later, 
the  Civil  War,  completely  changed  the  entire  carrying  trade. 
New  Orleans,  previously  alive  with  handsome  cotton  ships, 
became  an  insignificant  port.  Northern  capital,  once  largely 
invested  in  shipping,  was  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to 
railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  real  estate,  and  other  inland  secu- 
rities. What  became  of  all  the  six  hundred  ships  and  as 
many  more  smaller  vessels.''     No  one  can   tell.     Not  many 
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were  lost  at  sea, —  of  the  ships,  perhaps  two  in  a  year,  on  an 
average.  A  few  were  sold  and  put  into  the  Pacific  whaling 
business.  Occasionally  a  ship,  because  of  age  or  decay, 
would  be  taken  to  an  island  in  the  harbor  and  burnt,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  iron  and  copper.  Others,  but  not 
many,  were  used  in  San  Francisco  for  storage  purposes,  till 
they  rotted  and  fell  to  pieces.  Some  owners,  —  but  the 
number  was  not  large,  let  us  hope,  —  put  their  ships  under 
the  English  flag  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Not  one  of 
the  ships  is  now  in  existence,  and  still  the  question  presents 
itself  —  What  became  of  all  those  ships  ? 

Late  in  the  year  1848,  when  the  California  gold  excite- 
ment commenced,  a  few  small  vessels  sailed  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  the  first  ships  from  Boston,  with  passengers,  sailed 
in  January,  1849.  The  Edward  Everett,  with  150  passen- 
gers, sailed  on  the  14th;  the  Capitol,  with  159  passengers, 
sailed  on  the  24th  ;  and  the  Pharsalia,  with  141  passengers, 
sailed  on  the  27th.     Other  ships  followed  in  succession. 

Those  palmy  days  of  yore  ;  those  "solid  men  of  Boston  ;  " 
those  tall-masted  ships,  have  passed  away  forever.  No  Bos- 
ton merchantmen  now  cross  every  ocean,  and  skim  o'er  many 
a  sea,  to  bring  rich  cargoes  from  far-off  lands.  The  mammoth 
steamer  and  the  fleet  locomotive  have  supplanted  the  snow- 
white  sail,  and  the  term  "  Boston  Merchants "  no  longer 
retains  its  old-time  significance. 
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THE  PSALMS,  TUNE  BOOKS  AND  MUSIC  OF 
THE  FOREFATHERS. 

BY  ERNEST  NEWTON  BAGG. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  April  14,  1903. 

What  the  Fathers  felt  moved  to  sing  is  almost  as  well 
worth  considering,  it  seems  to  me,  as  what  they  felt  moved 
to  do.  Through  the  solemn  period  of  the  activity  of  the 
"  Pilgrims,"  the  "  Puritans,"  the  "  Separatists,"  and  other 
radical  reformers  of  religion,  the  memory  of  the  exaltation 
which  music  brings  had  survived.  Looking  back  through 
the  pages  of  the  Good  Book,  frequently,  to  reassure  them- 
selves that  Satan  was  playing  no  trick  with  their  senses, 
they  came  again  and  again  to  the  familiar  picture  of  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  timbrel  in  hand,  dancing  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  crying,  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord!  For  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously !  The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He 
thrown  into  the  sea  !  "  And  they  saw  where  Isaiah,  the  great 
master  composer,  causes  the  Lord  to  say  that  "  My  servants 
shall  sing  {qx  joy  of  heart ;"  and  some  think  to  this  day  that 
the  terrible  fuguing  days  of  the  early  Pilgrim  Church  in 
America  found  its  scriptural  sanction  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  same  paragraph  —  "  and  shall  also  howl  for  their  vexation 
of  spirit !  "  They  held  fast  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  throughout  all  that  trying  period,  until  to-day  the  cus- 
tom is  more  than  ever  prevalent  of  using  "  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,"  and  singing  with  the  "grace  of 
God  in  the  heart "  in  certain  choirs,  if  not  in  all  ! 

Well  up  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  associated  with  great 
movements  in  American  history  should  be  the  names  of  the 
Widow  Glover,  of  Cambridge,  and  of  Stephen  Daye  the 
printer.  The  widow  was  famous  for  something  more  than 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  Glover  daughters  married  sons  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  something  besides  her  own  marriage 
in  1641  to  the  young  President  Dunster  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. She  it  was  who  carried  out  her  first  husband's  dearest 
wishes  in  allowing  Daye,  the  printer,  to  set  up  his  "printery" 
in  her  house  in  1638  ;  and  to  these  two  must  be  given  the 
credit  of  sending  out  the  first  printing  in  the  United  States. 
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First  came  the  Freeman's  Oath  of  1639  ;  next  was  the  Wil- 
liam Pierce  Almanac  for  the  same  year.  William  Pierce  was 
listed  as  a  "mariner,"  and  his  "year"  began  with  March, 
Then  the  first  American  book  was  printed,  the  title  of  which 
was  as  follows  :  "  The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,  faithfully 
translated  into  English  metre.  Whereunto  is  prefixed  a  Dis- 
course declaring  not  only  the  lawfulness  but  also  the  necessity 
for  the  Heavenly  Ordinance  of  singing  Scripture  Psalms  in 
the  Chttrches  of  God .  .  .  1640  .  .  ." 

The  widow's  first  husband,  Rev.  Josse  Glover,  died  on  the 
good  ship  John,  when  coming  over  with  Stephen  Daye  in 
1638.  He  willed  to  Harvard  College  "a  font  of  printing 
letters ; "  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave  towards 
the  further  furnishing  of  a  printing  press  with  letters,  "40 
pounds  and  something  more."  Thus  humbly  started  the  era 
of  publishing  on  New  England  soil.  It  must  also  be  recalled 
that  in  1638,  two  years  before  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  appeared, 
John  Cotton  received  from  England,  from  the  poet  Francis 
Ouarles,  versified  translations  of  the  i6th,  25th,  57th,  88th, 
and  two  other  Psalms.  Even  then  the  New  World  was  begin- 
ning to  "tune  up,"  as  it  were,  and  its  musical  life  had  started 
in  seemingly  hopeless  soil. 

Among  the  very  earliest  hymns  used  in  the  Pilgrim  vil- 
lages were  those  of  the  celebrated  Holland  Separatist,  Henry 
Ainsworth,  printed  in  161 2.  Longfellow  has  immortalized 
this  book  in  the  lines  (descriptive  of  the  beautiful  Priscilla) : 

Open  wide  in  her  lap  lay  the  well-worn  Psalm-book  of  Ainsworth, 
Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together; 
Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall  of  the  church-3'ard, 
Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vines  of  the  verses, — 
Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sung  the  old  Puritan  anthem. 

In  the  preface  of  the  Ainsworth  Psalm-book  are  found 
these  words  : 

Tunes  for  the  Psalms  I  find  none  set  of  God  ;  so  that  each 
people  is  to  use  the  most  grave,  decent  and  comfortable  manner 
that  they  know  how,  according  to  the  general  rule.  The  singing 
notes  I  have  taken  from  our  Englished  Psalms  when  they  will  fit 
the  measure  of  the  verse  ;  for  the  other  long  verses  I  have  also 
taken  the  gravest  and  easiest  tunes  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Psalms. 
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Then  in  the  back  of  the  1612  version  is  an  elaborate 
"  Table  directing  some  principal  things  observed  in  annota- 
tions of  the  Psalms  "  .  .  .  .  and  a  "  List  of  Hebrew  phrases 
observed,  which  are  somewhat  hard  and  figurative."  This 
throws  some  light  on  the  main  sources  of  the  psalm-singing 
information  possessed  by  the  old-time  advocates  of  "  melody 
in  the  house  and  in  the  worship  of  God."  The  old  worthies 
who  were  born,  as  it  happened,  without  any  sense  of  tune, 
arrayed  themselves  over  against  this  careful  provision  for 
"  making  a  joyful  noise  before  the  Lord,"  with  such  consola- 
tion as  might  be  gained  from  the  quotation  from  Solomon, 
son  of  the  Psalm-singer  himself  (isolating  and  thereby  per- 
verting the  sense  of  the  saying), — "  As  he  that  taketh  away 
a  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart." 

An  old  manuscript  sermon,  preserved  in  a  Connecticut 
family,  has  this  verse  for  a  text  ;  the  preacher  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  viol 
and  other  instruments  should  be  used  in  the  "  solemn  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord,"  caused  all  hearts  to  be  very  heavy,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  he  should  protest  against  the  use 
even  of  "songs"  as  long  as  he  remained  minister,  —  as  ex- 
pressly set  forth  by  Proverbs  25  :  20  [cited  above].  The  other 
'school  fortified  itself  with  many  other  scriptural  texts,  and  with 
the  expressions  of  Luther,  who  said  at  one  time,  "No  art, 
except  theology,  is  to  be  compared  to  music,"  and  at  another, 
"  I  am  glad  that  God  has  denied  to  those  obstinate  rebels  of 
peasants  a  gift  so  valuable,  so  full  of  consolation  ;  they  do  not 
care  for  music,  —  they  reject  the  word  of  God!"  And  so 
the  lack  of  hsrmony  along  harmonious  lines  went  on,  and 
at  times,  here  and  there  in  New  England,  was  like  to  have 
rent  in  twain  the  veil  of  the  temple  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom. 

These  Psalm-books,  in  that  day  and  country  of  few  printed 
things,  were  saved,  and  cared  for,  and  closely  examined  by 
our  Foremothers  with  the  most  pious  delight.  I  somehow 
feel  that  it  is  more  advisable  to  say  "  mothers "  here  than 
"Forefathers."  More  than  half  of  the  Psalm-books  I  have 
seen  bear  evidence,  in  numerous  bits  of  writing  and  other- 
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wise,  of  the  frequent  use  of  their  well-worn  pages  by  the 
mothers, —  in  a  majority  of  cases,  no  doubt,  teaching  the  notes 
to  the  great-grandfathers  and  great-grandmothers  of  to-day, 
while  the  man  of  the  house  was  busy  with  the  family  Bible, 
or  out  cultivating  acquaintance  with  savage  surroundings. 

The  Pilgrim  fathers  —  Brewster,  Standish,  Bradford,  and 
Carver  —  believed  in  Ainsworth,  and  brought  his  Psalms  to 
America.  In  the  "  Joco-Serious  Dialogue,"  printed  in  1723, 
by  Rev.  Thomas  Symmes,  is  this  bit  of  information  : 

Furthermore  the  Church  of  Plymouth  made  use  of  Ainsworth's 
version  until  the  year  1692.  For  although  our  New  England  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  was  compiled  by  sundry  hands,  and  completed 
by  President  Dunster  [the  same  who  married  the  widow  Glover, 
before  mentioned]  about  the  year  1640,  yet  that  Church  did  not 
use  it,  it  seems,  till  two  and  fifty  years  after,  but  stuck  to  Ains- 
worth ;  and  until  about  1682  their  excellent  custom  was  to  sing 
without  reading  the  lines  ! 

How  many  of  our  choirs  of  to-day  sing  without  even  pre- 
tending to  "  read  the  lines  !  "  And  these  crude  and  quaint 
old  books,  filled  with  "  rough-hewn,  angular  notes,"  oddly 
assorted  type,  and  hyphenated  combinations,  kept  alive  in 
New  England  the  sweet  spirit  of  Music,  which  has  since,  as 
it  always  will  however  hard  the  soil,  so  grown  in  favor  with 
God  and  man. 

The  Ainsworth  and  the  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  Psalm- 
books  were  the  principal  ones  temporarily  used  by  the  colo- 
nists until  they  could  acquire  the  versions  by  the  New 
England  divines, —  Mather  of  Dorchester,  Welde  of  Roxbury, 
and  John  Eliot. 

The  French  Psalm-books  of  some  of  our  French-Huguenot 
ancestors  —  used  while  these  foreigners  were  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  tongue  —  are  now  and  then  to  be  found. 
One  version,  called  the  Marot-and-Beza  edition, — for  prac- 
tically three  centuries  the  Psalm-book  of  all  French  Protes- 
tants,—  was  the  first  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalms  ever 
sung  and  used  by  the  people. 

The  Tate  and  Brady  version,  1696,  must  be  mentioned  in 
passing.     Nahum  Tate  was  an  English  poet-laureate,  and  of 
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these  writings  few  lines  are  preserved  in  the  hymn  collec- 
tions of  to-day,  though  the  words  "  Be  Thou,  O  God,  ex- 
alted high,"  are  of  the  Tate  and  Brady  book.  The  "Patrick 
version"  had  some  adherents.  It  bears  the  date  of  1701, 
and  was  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Patrick,  precentor  to  the 
Charter  House  in  London.  In  1718  appeared  the  Cotton 
Mather  "  Psalterium  Americanum."  Its  very  blank  verses 
were  "fitted  unto  the  tunes  commonly  used  in  the  church." 
It  contained  no  musical  notes, —  probably  the  main  reason 
why  the  New  England  churches  seemed  to  prefer  the  other 
versions.  Cotton-  Mather's  arguments  against  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  the  churches  will  be  remembered  r 
he  said,  "  If  we  admit  instrumental  music  in  the  worship  of 
God,  how  can  we  resist  the  imposition  of  all  the  instruments 
used  among  the  ancient  Jews, —  yea,  dancing  as  well  as  play- 
ing, and  several  other  Judaic  actions  ?  " 

Many  new  Psalm-books  appeared  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  these  were  flanked  by  numerous  books  of 
instruction,  books  with  and  without  staves,  and  some  with 
letters  instead  of  notes.  William  Tansur,  who  lived  from 
about  1699  to  1783,  published  a  "Compleat  Melody  or  Har- 
mony of  Sion,"  in  the  form  of  a  curious  and  lumbering  dia- 
logue between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  was  in  the  era  of  this 
highly  interesting  book  that  the  differences  of  opinion  arose 
over  the  introduction  of  "triple-time"  tunes,  and  any  depart- 
ure from  the  drawling  out  of  notes  of  uniform  length  was 
considered  by  some  a  distinct  falling  from  grace.  Then,  too, 
there  were  serious  differences  in  regard  to  the  treble  parts 
(instead  of  tenor,  as  hitherto)  taking  the  air  of  the  leading 
themes  of  the  songs.  Mr.  Gilman  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  singing  by  note  was  first  introduced  in  the  Brattle 
Square  Church  in  Boston. 

While  we  are  listing  these  musical  notes,  we  should  recall 
the  fact  that  the  first  recorded  "organs  "  (a  "  pair"  of  them) 
sent  to  America  were  those  given  by  Thomas  Brattle,  the 
Boston  merchant,  who  died  in  171 3,  to  the  Brattle  Square 
Church.  The  congregation  voted  to  refuse  the  gift,  and  it 
was  then  sent  to  King's  Chapel,  where  it  long  remained 
packed.     Mrs.  Earle  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  in 
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1794  the  church  in  Newbury  secured  an  organ,*  which  caused 
many  amusing  and  disparaging  references  to  be  made  by 
neighboring  (if  not  neighborly)  clergymen  to  "the  tooting 
tub"  and  the  "box  of  whistles."  The  opponents  had  evi- 
dently borne  in  mind  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Puritans 
in  England,  who  in  1557  expressly  declared:  "Concerning 
the  singing  of  Psalms  we  allow  of  the  people  joining  with 
one  voice  in  a  plaine  tune,  but  not  in  tossing  the  Psalms  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  with  mingling  of  organs."  The  Round- 
heads had  gone  through  the  churches  in  1664,  destroying 
noble  organs  like  the  one  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  selling 
the  metal  from  the  pipes. 

The  grave  of  William  Billings,  the  tanner  singing-master, 
should  be  visited  and  his  birthday  should  be  honored  by  lovers 
of  church  music  everywhere,  because  of  the  important  part  he 
took  in  its  development  and  improvement  in  America.  This 
William  Billings,  in  1774,  when  twenty-eight  years  old,  taught 
a  "  Sacred  Musick  Singing  School "  in  Robert  Capen's  tav- 
ern, in  the  town  of  Stoughton,  and  from  that  time  became 
widely  known  as  a  chorister.  In  the  records  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  is  a  list  of  the  singers  in  this 
early  singing-school.  It  contains  such  delightful  old-time 
names  as  Waitstill,  Eunice,  Unite,  Susanna,  Mehitable,  Jer- 
usha,  Metiah,  Mindwell,  Patience,  Eliphalet,  Keziah,  and 
Bethia ;  20  tenors,  18  trebles,  5  "singers  of  counter,"  and  5 
bass.  There  is  here  to  be  found  a  dainty  touch  of  romance  ; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  Billings  found  the  prettiest  girl  he 
ever  saw  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  "trebles."  So  often 
does  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
musical  temperament  !     The  lady  fair  was  Miss  Lucy  Swan, 

*The  President  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  in  his  Annual  Address  last  year, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  organ  in  King's  Chapel  was  sold,  when  its  new 
building  was  in  process  of  construction,  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburyport  ; 
and  after  about  eighty  years  of  service  there,  it  was  purchased  by  St.  John's 
Church,  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  with  a  new  case  and  "  its  wind-chest  in 
very  good  order,"  it  may  last  another  century.  The  shade  of  Thomas  Brattle 
must  have  regretted  the  inability  of  its  old  companions  to  "  procure  a  Sober 
person  that  could  play  skilfully  ....  with  a  loud  noise  "  on  his  gift,  as  he  hoped 
they  might  do  when  he  made  his  will,  devoting  his  "  Organ  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God."     (See  Proceedings  for  1903,  p.  7.) 
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and  the  Stoughton  town  records  say  they  were  married  July 
26,  1774,  with  "  sweete  musick  by  many  friends," — the  ac- 
count goes  on  to  say, —  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  programme. 
Only  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  in  passing  to  the 
numerous  musical  allusions  in  these  Stoughton  records.  In 
1776,  "John  Kenney,  the  singer,  and  Elijah  Dunbar  went  to 
Boston  to  buy  books  for  tunes."  Feb.  11,  1767,  certain  "  Brain- 
tree  singers  came  to  Canton  district  and  got  into  a  religious 
discussion,"  and  had  "a  remarkable  time,"  as  a  consequence 
"postponing  their  joint  concert."  The  two  factions,  headed 
by  then*  respective  ministers,  met  the  following  March  9,  at 
the  old  May  tavern,  and  the  old  chronicler  rejoices  "that  all 
their  differences  were  made  up . .  .  with  great  love  and  har- 
mony." Back  in  these  records  as  far  as  1721,  "Peter  Lyon 
was  appointed  to  sett  the  Psalm."  In  1770,  on  the  striking 
up  of  the  tune  of  "  Aylesbury,"  old  William  Wheeler  got  up 
and  stamped  noisily  out  of  meeting  ;  and  Adam  Blackman 
did  the  same  thing  in  1794,  when  the  bass  viol  "began  to 
scrape."  Abigail  Pitcher,  Edward  and  Jacob  French,  were 
names  associated  with  the  hymnology  of  this  famously  musi- 
cal section.  Edward  French  was  the  composer  of  "  New 
Bethlehem  "  and  other  well-known  tunes  ;  and  Jacob,  pub- 
lisher of  "New  American  Melodies  "  during  the  Revolution, 
got  out  his  "  Psalmodist's  Companion"  in  1794.  This  was 
the  same  year  that  Billings,  before  referred  to,  encouraged 
by  the  favor  with  which  his  musical  activities  had  been  re- 
ceived, published  "  The  Continental  Harmony  :  Printed  Typo- 
graphically at  Boston  by  Isaiah  Thomas  and  Eben  Andrews 
at  No.  45  Newbury  street," — not  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  British  had  previously  cut  down  the  Liberty  tree. 

But  it  is  Billings's  earlier  work  of  104  pages,  published  by 
Draper  and  Folsom  in  1778,  that  deserve  particular  con- 
sideration. 

The  well-worn  copy  which  I  bring  for  your  inspection 
to-day  is  one  secured  from  the  library  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  an  enthusiastic  antiquary.  It  is  en- 
titled "  The  Singing-Masters'  Assistant :  or  Key  to  Practical 
Musick  ;  being  an  Abridgement  of  the  New  England  Psalm- 
Singer,  together  with  several  Tunes  never  before  published!* 
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It  was  printed  and  sold  by  the  author,  at  his  house  near  the 
"  White  Horse  Tavern."  On  the  last  leaf  is  the  script-line, 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  staves  were  "engraved  by 
Benja.  Pierpont,  Junr,  Roxbury,  1778."  The  title-page  of 
this  volume,  and  of  its  counterpart  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  are  missing.  The  few  other  copies  in  existence 
show  that  it  had  a  curiously  ornate  frontispiece,  with  large 
Cupids,  small  Indians,  brave  harps  and  regal  coronets  in  its 
design.  In  1770,  Billings  had  become  locally  famous  for  his 
celebrated  •'  Fuguing  Psalm  Singer,"  out  of  which  consider- 
able of  the  fife  and  drum  music,  inspiring  the  American 
soldiers  on  the  battle-field,  was  taken.  Of  this  "fuguing  in- 
vention" Billings  once  wrote  that  "it  has  more  than  twenty 
times  the  power  of  the  old,  slow  tunes.  Now  the  solemn 
bass  demands  their  attention  ;  now  the  lofty  counter,  now 
the  volatile  treble  !  Now  here  !  now  there  !  now  here  again  ! 
Oh,  ecstatic  Sons  of  Harmony ! "  Billings  found  many 
enemies  to  this  system  of  singing,  but  he  had  one  enthus- 
iastic friend  in  famous  old  Doctor  Mather  Byles,  minister  of 
the  Hollis  Street  Church,  who  broke  forth  into  verse,  thus, 
about  the  practice  of  fuguing  : 

Down  starts  the  Bass,  with  Grave,  Majestick  Air ; 
And  up  the  Treble  mounts  with  shrill  Career ; 
With  softer  sounds  in  mild,  melodious  Maze, 
Warbling  between,  the  Tenor  gently  plays  ;  " 

And  so  on.  This  perhaps  may  indicate  that  in  old  times,  as 
well  as  in  many  modern  choral  instances,  the  "gently  war- 
bling "  tenors  were  in  the  hopeless  minority.  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  cordial,  semi-poetic  approval  stands  out  the 
action  of  the  other  old-fashioned  clergyman  (Roxbury),  who, 
on  the  Sunday  following  the  introduction  of  fuguing  in  his 
church,  preached  a  fierce  sermon  from  the  text  in  the  proph- 
ecy of  Amos,  "  And  in  that  day  shall  the  songs  of  the  temple 
be  bowlings."  Incidentally  may  be  mentioned  that  equally 
belligerent  old  preacher  in  the  town  of  Newbury,  who  preached 
only  a  few  seasons  later  on  a  similar  occasion,  before  a  great 
congregation,  pointing  the  arrows  of  denunciation  with  his 
text,  "  Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs  ;  for 
I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  viols."     (Amos  v :  23.) 
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The  first  thirty-two  pages  of  this  quaint  volume  are  taken 
up  with  verbose  and  yet  singularly  explicit  directions  for 
singing;  a  brief  "Musical  Dictionary;"  an  extravagant  "En- 
comium on  Music"  (ending  "therefore  thou  art  like  Heaven 
and  Heaven  is  like  thee  ! "),  and  an  index  to  the  sixty-odd 
(some,  decidedly  odd  !)  tunes  and  nine  anthems  in  the  book, 
besides  other  entertaining  matter.  In  the  directions,  he  is 
found  to  declare  that  "  harshness  in  high  notes  is  as  disagree- 
able to  a  delicate  ear  as  a  wire-edged  razor  to  a  tender  face  ; " 
and  further,  that 

"  All  levity,  both  in  conduct  and  conversation,  while  singing  the 
words  God,  Christ,  Redeemer,  etc,  will  be  deemed  not  only  inde- 
cent but  impolitic,  —  a  dishonor  to  God  and  a  sin  against  your  own 
souls,  as  well  as  a  giving  of  just  grounds  to  the  enemies  and  adver- 
saries of  Music  to  speak  reproachfully." 

These  phrases  contain  hints  which  may  well  be  taken  to 
heart  by  modern  choir-singers.  Five  pages  are  devoted  to  an 
amusing  allegorical  "  History  of  G.  Gamut,  related  by  Her- 
self, Taken  in  Shorthand  by  the  Author."  Billings  must 
have  had  in  mind  the  really  conspicuous  part  his  music  had 
played  in  battle-camps  of  the  Revolution  when  he  makes 
"  Madame  Gamut "  go  on  in  this  wise  : 

"My  Sons,  some  of  them  seem  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  war- 
like atchievements ;  and  tho'  they  carry  no  instruments  of  death, 
yet  they  are  so  extremely  animating  that  they  cause  even  cowards 
to  fight,  and  pusillanimity  to  perform  wonders." 

This  "  Dame  Gamut "  here  declares  she  was  "  neither  born 
nor  begotten,  but  invented  by  the  Royal  Psalmist."  She 
is  "several  hundred  years  old,  and  find  myself  strong  as 
when  Guido  left  me  seven  hundred  and  ten  years  ago."  In 
the  "  Dictionary  "  we  may  learn  that  "a  cliff"  is  a  "key  to 
unlock  or  open  a  pace  of  music,  consisting  of  three,  F,  C  and 
G ; "  also  that  a  "  voluntary  "  is  an  "  air  played  on  an  organ 
in  church  before  service  begins,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the 
audience  for  the  fit  worship  of  God,"  and  that  a  harpsichord 
is  "a  wire  instrument  with  keys  like  an  organ."  Before 
coming  to  the  actual  bars  of  the  tunes,  we  see  the  staff  which 
David  carried  in  his  hand  when  he  went  forth  to  slay  Goliath, 
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likened  unto  the  musical  staff  ;  and  the  five  stones  he  took 
with  him  made  "types  of  the  five  lines  of  which  the  staff  is 
composed." 

The  music  starts  with  a  stately  "Aurora  :  Morning  Hymn," 
with  six  verses.  This  is  followed  by  common-metre  "  Bos- 
ton." "Dorchester"  is  the  name  given  on  page  9  to  a  com- 
mon-metre arrangement  of  "Time,  what  an  empty  vapor  'tis." 
On  page  46,  "  Roxbury  "  is  a  "  T.  &  B,"  setting  of  the  149th 
Psalm.  Other  locally  familiar  names  are  "  Mollis  Street," 
"New  North,"  "Marshfield,"  "  Marblehead,"  "Waltham," 
"Cambridge,"  "Medway,"  "Warren,"  and  "Worcester."  The 
"P.  M."  tune  called  "America"  is  like  nothing  now  sung  to 
that  title.  In  the  stormy  hymn  called  "  Sappho,"  a  queer 
geographical  touch  is  given,  where  the  words  are  "Rears  up 
the  Baltic  like  a  foaming  fury."  Billings  did  not  forget  to 
give  a  prominent  place  to  the  Biblical  authority,  which  thou- 
sands have  since  quoted  to  support  musical  contentions, 
giving  two  pages  to  the  "Anthem  taken  from  Sundry  Scrip- 
tures," starting  "  Is  any  of  you  merry,  let  him  sing  Psalms, 
singing  and  making  melody,"  etc.  Again,  on  page  57,  is 
inserted  the  anthem, 

Sing  ye  Merrily  !  Make  a  Chearful  noise  ! 
Take  the  Psalm  !    Bring  hither  the  tabret !    And  Merry  Harp  with  the 

Lute  ! 
Blow  up  the  trumpet !  Blow  up  the  trumpet !  Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the 

new  Moon ! 

The  old  long-metre  "  Chester,"  which  had  spread  Billings's 
fame  among  the  American  patriots  more  than  any  other 
single  hymn,  is  repeated  in  this  book  from  the  1770  com- 
pilation. According  to  Miss  White  and  others,  this  was 
really  the  first  American  war-song.  The  tune,  though  ail 
musicians  of  to-day  laugh  at  it,  is,  when  thoughtfully  played, 
a  majestic  composition.  Hear  now  the  stirring  spirit  of  the 
words,  believed  to  be  original  with  this  patriotic  tanner,  as 
set  down  in  this  book  : 

Let  Tyrants  shake  their  iron  rod. 

Let  Slav'ry  shake  her  galling  chains ; 
We  fear  them  not ;  we  trust  in  God, — 

New  England's  God  forever  reigns  ! 
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Howe  and  Burgoyne  and  Clinton  too, 

With  Prescott  and  Cornwallis  join'd, 
Together  plot  our  overthrow 

In  one  infernal  league  combin'd. 
When  God  inspired  us  for  the  fight. 

Their  ranks  were  broke,  their  lines  were  forced, 
Their  ships  were  shattered  in  our  sight, 

Or  swiftly  driven  from  our  coast. 
The  foe  comes  on  with  haughty  stride, 

Our  troops  advance  with  martial  noise  ; 
Their  vet'rans  flee  before  our  youth, 

And  gen'rals  yield  to  beardless  boys. 

And  so  on.  This  fine  song  stirred  the  hearts  of  our  early- 
soldiery,  and  gave  them  inspiration  which  has  since  been 
resultant  from  "The  Star-spangled  Banner"  and  "The  Battle 
Cry  of  Freedom." 

This  volume  contains  a  unique  serious  parody  upon  the 
lamentation  of  the  Psalmist  for  Zion.  Strange  how  many 
would-be  poets  have  seized  upon  the  picturesque  figure  of 
David  "weeping  by  the  waters  of  Babylon."  In  the  Bay 
Psalm-book  the  version  lumbered  along  like  this  : 

The  waters  on  —  of  Baby-Ion,  There  where  we  did  sit  down, 
Yea  even  then  we  mourn-ed  when.  We  Re-membered,  Zi-on. 
Our  harp  we  did,  hang  it  amid,  Upon  the  Willow  tree, 
Because  that  they  that  us  astray  Led  in  Captiv-i-tee ! " 

This  was  said  to  be  John  Eliot's  version.  Joel  Barlow, 
author  of  the  "  Colombiad,"  and  chaplain  in  Washington's 
army,  "improved"  upon  the  "Lamentation"  in  this  resonant 
fashion  : 

Along  the  banks  where  Babel's  current  flows. 
Our  captive  band  in  deep  despondence  strayed ; 

While  Zion's  fall  in  sad  remembrance  rose. 

Her  friends,  her  children,  mingled  with  the  dead. 

This  Billings-Pierpont  book  has  a  more  entertainingly  local 
version,  called  "Lamentation  over  Boston:  an  Anthem;" 
"  By  the  Rivers  of  Watertown  there  we  sat  down,  and  wept, 
we  wept,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Boston  !  " 
And  further  on,  "A  voice  was  heard  in  Roxbury,  which 
echoed,  weeping  through  the  Continent, —  weeping  for  Boston 
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because  of  her  danger ! "     Then  the  finis  is  given  in  meas- 
ured form,  thus  : 

If  I  forget  thee,  yea,  if  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
Then  let  my  numbers  cease  to  flow,  then  be  my  muse  unkind. 
Then  let  my  tongue  forget  to  move,  and  ever  be  confin'd ; 
Let  horrid  jargon  split  the  air,  and  rive  my  nerves  asunder. 
Let  hateful  discord  greet  my  ear,  as  terrible  as  thunder ! " 

Pierpont,  the  painstaking  engraver,  whose  initials  appear 
frequently  at  the  bottom  of  pages,  when  he  came  to  the  title 
"  Washington,"  on  page  79,  could  not  refrain  from  putting 
some  extra  ornamental  flourishes  about  the  name  which  was 
at  that  time  upon  every  tongue !  On  the  margin  of  the 
Dictionary  appears  the  autograph  (?)  of  John  Flint,  and  the 
name  "  Henery  Flint "  is  written  near  the  tune  of  Heath. 
One  magnificently  patriotic  anthem  in  this  book  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  passing,  in  which  occurs  the  line :  "  Was 
not  the  day  dark  and  gloomy ;  the  enemy  said  '  Let  us  draw 
a  line  even  from  York  to  Canada!'"  This  piece  is  called 
"  Retrospect,"  and  covers  ten  pages,  ending  with  a  resound- 
ing "Hallelujah"  chorus.  The  last  considerable  anthem 
in  the  book,  called  "  Independence,"  contains  this  allusion 
to  the  Continental  cause  :  "  To  the  King  they  shall  sing, 
—  Hallelujah!  No  King  but  God!  No  King  but  God! 
Down  with  this  earthly  king  ! "  From  the  home-made 
leathern  binding,  stiffened  with  samples  of  old-time  wall- 
paper covering  thin  wood,  to  the  pin-fastened  leaf  (hand- 
wrought  pin,  too  !)  this  old  book  is  a  precious  possession, 
full  of  deep  significance,  and  speaking 

With  throbbing  aches  of  crude  yet  stirring  art. 
With  pangs  of  grand  yet  half-accomplished  song ! 

Daniel  Bayley's  Psalm-Singer's  Assistant,  published  by  W. 
Mc Alpine  at  Newburyport  in  1767,  was  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Billings's  works,  with  printed  staves.  This  is  given 
second  place  because  of  its  brevity,  and  because  it  is  some- 
what more  common  nowadays.  It  contains  fifty-six  tunes  and 
a  chapter  of  "  Directions  for  Singing  for  Learners,"  bound 
into  the  back  of  a  volume  of  320  pages  of  Watts'  New  Ver- 
sion   Psalms.      Francis    and    Sally    Stebbins   of    Springfield 
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inscribed  their  names  in  this  book,  in  no  uncertain  way,  back 
in  1769. 

Is  it  not  appropriate  that  we  should  stop  a  moment  to 
speak  of  Isaac  Watts,  the  great  hymn-writer,  who  died  at 
the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Church  Street,  Stoke- 
Newington,  precisely  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  ago 
this  25th  day  of  November,  1903  ?  May  we  not  recall  to-day, 
of  all  days,  that  of  his  many  hymns  there  still  survive  in 
current  use  such  fine  old  specimens  as  "Jesus  shall  reign 
where'er  the  sun,"  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross," 
"There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,"  "Now  to  the  Lord  a 
noble  song,"  and  "Joy  to  the  world!  The  Lord  is  come!" 
Out  of  the  common  clay  with  which  his  golden  vein  of  verse 
is  often  mixed,  may  also  be  found  such  sacred  "  Mother- 
themes  "  (rarely  found  among  the  writers  of  his  sternly 
ecclesiastical  mould)  as  "  Hush,  my  dear  !  Lie  still  and  slum- 
ber !  Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed ! "  Peace  to  the  ashes  of 
the  author  of  one  of  the  sweetest  lullabys  of  all  time  ! 

This  Bayley  was  "all  business,"  and  does  not  use  as  much 
imagination  in  his  preface  as  did  the  more  ingenious  Billings. 
He  interestingly  says,  among  other  things,  that  — 

To  give  every  Note  its  due  Measure  of  Time,  you  must  use  a 
constant  Motion  with  your  hand  or  Foot,  once  down  and  once  up 
in  every  Bar.  Every  Semibreve  in  the  first  or  Adagio-mood  is  so 
long  as  one  may  deliberately  tell  i,  2,  3,  4,  by  the  slow  motion 
of  a  Clock.  You  must  beat  your  hand  or  your  foot  down  while 
you  tell  I,  2,  and  take  it  up  while  you  tell  3,  4,  in  every  bar. 

In  a  recent  Symphony  concert  an  enthusiastic  listener  was 
observed  to  do  this  very  thing  ;  and  he  will  probably  refer 
any  remonstrant  back  to  Bayley,  of  Newburyport !  The 
hymns  are  beautifully  engraved  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  The  tunes  are  written  in  but  three  parts  —  tenor,  me- 
dium and  bass — while  those  of  Billings  were  in  four,  with  the 
"counter"  added. 

In  1791  the  musical  tanner  brought  out  his  "Psalm  Sing- 
er's Amusement," — a  title  which  proved  additional  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  opposition  already  burning  ;  for  that  little  word 
"Amusement"   was   harped    upon  as   a   "give-away"  of  its 
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main  object.  In  the  Watts'  Hymn  Book,  published  by  Wil- 
liam Butler  in  Northampton  in  1799  (used  by  the  sainted 
Parson  Joseph  Lathrop  in  the  old  white  Meeting-house  in 
West  Springfield),  the  hymns  are  divided  into  "pauses," 
where,  the  compiler  says,  "you  may  properly  rest  if  the 
Psalm  is  too  long ; "  and  there  are  "  crochets  "  at  the  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  others,  showing  what  may  be  "omitted 
without  disturbing  the  sense."  He  adds  this  sage  advice  : 
*'  Do  not  always  confine  yourselves  to  six  stanzas,  but  sing 
eight  rather  than  confound  and  abuse  the  Psalm."  In  the 
preface  is  this  allusion  to  the  then  mooted  question  of  "  lining 
out  "  the  hymns  : 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  congregations  and  private  families 
would  sing  as  they  do  in  foreign  Protestant  countries,  without  read- 
ing line  by  line.  Though  the  author  has  done  what  he  could  to 
make  the  sense  complete  in  every  line,  many  inconveniences  will 
arise  from  this  unhappy  manner  of  singing.  When  it  cannot  be 
altered,  these  two  things  give  great  relief ;  first,  let  as  many  as  can 
bring  the  Psalm-book  with  them  and  look  on  the  words  while  they 
sing.  Second,  let  the  clerk  read  the  whole  Psalm  over  aloud  before 
he  begins  to  parcel  out  the  lines,  that  the  people  may  have  some 
notion  of  what  they  sing  about. 

During  the  sixty-five  years  of  Dr.  Lathrop's  ministry  the 
parishioners  found  little  fault  with  his  impressive  "lining 
off,"  though  in  many  parts  of  the  State  the  practice  was 
abandoned  as  early  as  1781.  It  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  1664,  when  the  people  possessed 
little  skill  in  music,  and  sang  mainly  with  faith  in  human- 
ity's patience,  by  guesswork  and  by  sheer  power  of  lungs. 
In  1690,  when  there  were  but  six  "  standard  "  tunes  in  gen- 
eral use  in  the  province  —  "York,"  "Windsor,"  "Martyrs," 
"Oxford,"  "Litchfield,"  and  "St.  Davids"— and  when  no 
new  music  could  be  introduced  without  the  vote  of  the  lead- 
ing men,  there  was  necessity  for  lining  out,  and  little  need 
for  printed  notes. 

Rev.  William  Walter  published,  in  172 1,  the  first  music 
with  bars  printed  in  America,  a  church  tune  book,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  mildly  to  protest  against  mutilation  of 
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the  hymns.  In  the  town  of  Hardwick,  Mass.,  June  21,  1770, 
it  was  "Voted,  To  secure  surcease  from  disputations,  that 
hereafter  the  hymn  shall  be  read  line  by  line  as  formerly, 
sung  to  some  old  tune,  and  the  other  half  sung,  without  read- 
ing, to  some  new  tune."  In  Rowley,  the  choir  in  1785  were 
allowed  "  to  sing  once  on  the  Lord's  day  without  the  read- 
ing," or  "deaconing"  as  it  was  called,  which  action  led  to  its 
gradual  abolishment.  In  Worcester,  in  1779,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  at  town  meeting  "  that  the  mode  of  singing  in 
the  congregation  here  be  without  reading  the  psalms  line  by 
line." 

These  time-worn  hymn  books  are  accurate  reflections  of 
the  old-school  theologies,  plentifully  supplied  with  "judg- 
ment," "wrath,"  "woes,"  "hell's  fiery  darts,"  and  only  here 
and  there  are  illumined  by  the  "love,"  "mercy,"  and  "peace  " 
which  we  moderns  find  so  mightily  essential  to  our  mental 
and  churchly  comfort.  Chaplain,  now  Bishop  McCabe,  while 
a  captive  in  Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  during  the  Civil  war, 
was  reduced  to  primitive  conditions  in  teaching  his  fellow- 
prisoners  to  sing  Mrs.  Howe's  famous  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  and  taught  its  thrilling  words  to  hundreds  by 
"lining  out"  the  music  in  true  Colonial  style. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
"lining  out"  the  hymns  comes  from  an  English  letter  of 
early  Colonial  times.  An  old  preacher  was  "breaking  in  "  a 
young  candidate  for  orders,  who  was  a  bad  "  speller  and 
reader,  and  somewhat  backward,"  but  who  possessed  a  loud 
voice.  He  was  ponderously  lining-o£f  the  hymn,  and  holding 
the  book  in  such  a  way  that  the  elder  who  was  seated  and 
partly  hidden  Lehind  the  high  pulpit  front,  could  prompt  him 
when  he  faltered.  A  serious  pause  came.  The  old  man  ad- 
justed his  spectacles,  and  after  peering  at  the  page  a  moment 
whispered,  "My  son,  remove  your  thumb  so  I  can  see."  His 
despair  and  horror  can  better  be  imagined  than  described 
when  the  fledgeling  "lined  off"  his  very  words  with  extreme 
ardor  and  unction.  "  Be  still,  my  son,  be  still !  You'll  spoil 
it  all ! "  frantically  whispered  the  tutor ;  while  the  too-apt 
pupil,  with  even  growing  ardor,  repeated  this  remark  also. 
The  audience  wondered,  the  "liner"  collapsed,  and  the  man 
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of  the  22d  Psalm,  beginning 

To  snatch  me  safe  from  danger's  jaws, 

Thy  present  succor  lend, 
As  once  from  goring  unicorns. 

Thou  didst  my  life  defend. 

An  extract  from  the  memorandum  book  of  Deacon  Felton, 
dated  July  27,  1 788,  reads  :  — 

This  day  was  introduced  that  lifeless  sound,  a  Base  viol,  as  a 
part  of  divine  worship  in  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  of  Roxbury. 
The  manner  of  its  introduction  was  this  :  it  was  asked  the  Church 
by  the  reverend  pastor,  whether  they  were  willing  the  viol  should 
be  used  in  their  worship.  On  which  motion  one  of  the  church  arose 
and  said  "  for  my  part  I  have  none."  But  no  vote  of  the  Church 
vv-as  taken  on  the  matter,  and  thus  relapses  a  pure,  primitive  church 
of  Christ  of  150  years'  standing  (in  my  opinion)  into  error  and 
vain  glory.     From  which  the  Lord  deliver  us ! 

In  1770,  when  dissatisfaction  was  rife  in  Wilbraham,  a  vote 
was  taken  to  "  consider  the  broken  state  of  this  town  with 
regard  to  singing  four  times  at  each  service  on  the  Sabbath 
day,"  Special  and  bitter  objection  was  made  to  the  leader 
beating  time  so  ostentatiously.  A  list  of  singers  was  there- 
upon made,  and  a  new  singing  master  appointed.  The  senior 
deacon  was  allowed  to  lead  and  line-out  and  beat  time  in  the 
forenoon,  while  the  new  school  was  to  control  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  voted  that  "  whoever  leads  the  singing  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  use  the  motion  of  his  hand  while  singing  for  the 
space  of  three  months  only."  The  newer  order  of  things 
proving  more  popular,  the  deacon  soon  after  gave  up  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  leaving  with  this  parting  shot  at  the  enemy  : 
"  It  is  expected  that  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  conduct  of 
those  who  call  themselves  the  singers  in  this  town." 

It  was  in  1771  that  the  town  of  Bedford,  Mass.,  voted  that 
in  settling  the  Rev.  Joseph  Penniman  as  minister,  "  all  levity, 
prophainness,  musick  and  other  disorders  should  be  prevented 
on  said  day."  Two  years  later,  a  strain  of  sweeter  music 
comes  out  of  the  musty  old  records,  when  "  Masters  Jeremiah 
Fitch  and  James  Wright  are  apptd  to  sett  in  the  fore  seat  of 
the  front  gallery,  to  begin  the  Psalms  and  tunes."     The  town 
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of  Sutton  has  preserved  records  of  much  discussion  in  Revo- 
lutionary times  as  to  "  what  tunes  shd  be  sung  in  Church  and 
what  not."  In  the  anecdote  told  of  a  prominent  deacon, 
fictitious  names  are  given  :  — 

Deacon  Blank  was  a  pronounced  opponent,  as  it  happens, 
of  "the  new-fangled  songs"  proposed  by  Billings  and  others, 
while  Deacon  White  as  firmly  advocated  the  "  improved 
music."  No  one  can  know  how  much  this  had  to  do  with 
the  posting  up  in  Sutton  Centre  on  the  nth  of  September, 
1777,  the  following  proclamation,  copies  of  which  are  still  in 
existence  :  — 

Whereas,  Deacon  Thomas  Blank  has  made  and  spred  a  shameful, 
unsatisfactory  and  distrustful  story  about  me,  saying  that  I  drinked 
a  number  of  barrels  of  cider  for  him  in  the  space  of  2  months.  I 
do  hereby  certify  the  Publick  that  what  he  has  told  is  a  right-down 
lie. 

Attest  Samuel  White. 

There  are  several  instances  in  which  the  selection  of  cer- 
tain hymns  in  the  old-time  books  had  peculiar  significance. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  told  me  that  the  picking  out  of  the 
hymn  beginning  "  Behold  the  aged  sinner  dies,"  greatly 
scandalized  the  people  attending  the  funeral  of  an  old  resi- 
dent in  a  New  Hampshire  town  many  years  ago.  It  is  still 
cherished  among  the  traditions  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  that 
upon  a  certain  occasion  when  a  returned  son  of  that  town 
brought  his  bride  into  the  already-begun  church  service,  with 
a  great  squeaking  of  polished  Boston-made  boots,  and  rust- 
ling of  Philadelphia  silken  skirts,  the  old  minister  paused 
until  the  commotion  had  temporarily  ceased  and  impressively 
repeated  one  verse  from  a  hymn  from  the  1767  Watts'  New 
Version,  as  follows  :  — 

Who  is  this  fair  one  in  distress 
That  travels  from  the  wilderness? 
And  pressed  with  sorrows  and  with  sins, 
On  her  beloved  lord  she  leans. 

The  account  doesn't  say  whether  or  not  they  attended  church 
regularly  after  this  admonition. 

One  well  authenticated  tale  of  old  Duxbury  town,  tells  how 
an  aged  minister,  preaching  as  supply,  and  the  top  of  whose 
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head  was  bald  as  any  egg,  was  shocked  when  the  irreverent 
laughed  as  he  read  the  Watts'  Version  words  from  Psalm 
69:- 

My  hairs  though  numerous  are  but  few 

Compared  with  foes  that  me  pursue ! 

Another  story,  frequently  related  in  a  town  in  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  is  of  a  country  clergyman  whose  mind  was 
so  set  upon  the  serious  matters  of  his  calling  that  he  could 
never  see  a  joke  on  himself  until  some  time  afterwards.  It 
was  not  until  after  dinner  at  the  senior  deacon's  house  that 
the  good  man  realized  why  the  whole  congregation  smiled  to 
hear  him  make  the  following  announcement,  at  the  close  of 
the  morning  service:  "On  the  next  Lord's  day  the  Reverend 
Peter  Day  will  occupy  this  pulpit.  You  will  now  please  rise 
and  sing  nine  verses  of  the  83d  hymn,  "  That  awful  day  will 
surely  come." 

Many  interesting  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  about 
the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  earliest  hymns.  We  may 
well  afford  occasionally  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  tune  "  Old 
Hundred  "  is  found  first  set  down  in  the  Geneva  Psalter  of 
155 1.  The  grand  tune  "Palestrina"  dates  from  1653,  and 
is  named  from  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  composer.  The 
founders  of  Methodism,  the  Wesleys,  who  were  famous  during 
the  Revolutionary  period,  gave  the  world  "Jesus,  lover  of 
my  soul,"  and  "  Love  divine  all  love  excelling." 

What  a  splendid  tribute  it  was  to  the  music  of  ancient 
times,  that  frosty  January  morning  in  1893,  when  the  body 
of  Phillips  Brooks  was  placed  in  the  open  air  upon  the  porch 
of  Trinity  Church,  and  trumpeters  led  the  greatest  throng 
which  Copley  Square  has  ever  seen,  in  the  hymn  "  St.  Ann's," 
composed  by  Westminster  Abbey's  organist,  William  Croft, 
in  1712. 

We  may  with  profit  remember  at  least  the  names  of  such 
American  Psalm  and  Hymn  writers,  and  teachers  contem- 
porary with  Billings,  as  Daniel  Read,  the  comb-maker,  and 
Timothy  Swan.  The  former  wrote  "  Windham,"  "  Lisbon," 
and  "  Russia,"  and  the  latter  was  the  author  of  "  China," 
"  Poland,"  and  "Ocean."  In  1783,  Oliver  Holden  gave  the 
world  the  immortal  hymns   of  "  Coronation  "  and  "  Lenox." 
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The  very  organ  he  used  is  now  a  treasured  relic  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society. 

The  queer  old  books  of  the  fathers  are  important  evolu- 
tionary phases  in  the  development  of  the  music  of  the  race, — 
the  Song  of  the  Ages.  The  differences  of  opinion  among 
the  forefathers  about  music  in  church  services  were  but 
natural  steps  leading  up  to  present-day  enlightenment  and 
musical  emancipation.  The  reaction  from  the  views  of  any 
extremist  is  inevitable.  In  history  it  has  been  ever  so.  Sus- 
pended, as  it  were,  between  pronounced  and  seemingly  sense- 
less extremes  of  opinion,  swing  the  "golden  ages"  of  poetry 
and  music  and  art.  The  authorities  throw  Galileo  into  prison 
and  burn  his  written  theories.  Three  hundred  years  later, 
the  world  has  moved  into  a  realization  of  the  greatness  of  his 
prophecy,  and  the  sun  he  understood,  shines  upon  peoples 
who  reverence  his  intellect.  The  Puritan  belief  that  intricate 
church  music  was  Papistical  has  been  replaced  by  a  wise 
acceptance  of  beautiful  music,  wherever  found. 

Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten  that  the  old  Catholic  Church, 
the  Mother  of  us  all,  has  given  and  is  still  giving  the  world 
some  of  the  very  finest  and  grandest  ecclesiastical  hymns 
and  music.  We  are  not  to  forget  that  "  Jerusalem  the 
golden  "  was  original  with  grand  old  St.  Bernard  of  Cluny, 
founder  of  a  hundred  monasteries,  in  1145  ;  or  that  the  fine 
hymn,  "Hallelujah!  Best  and  sweetest  of  the  hymns  of 
praise  above !  "  is  a  Latin  hymn  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  San  Filippo  of  Florence,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
first  advocated  psalms  and  hymns,  after  sermons  and  other 
devotions,  "to  allure  young  people  to  pious  offices."  He 
originated  the  ''Oratorio"  (named  from  St.  Filippo's  oratory), 
where  singing  dialogues,  interspersed  with  choruses,  were 
given  to  crowds,  Down  even  to  this  present  twentieth  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  most  inspiringly  magnificent  of  modern  com- 
positions is  the  Roman  Festival  Mass  by  one  of  Boston's 
greatest  musicians,  Signor  Augusto  Rotoli. 

We  have  progressed  as  a  nation  beyond  the  stage  of  the 
Puritan  who  really  thought  (see  Knight's  England),  that 
"  Sweet  musick  at  the  first  delighteth  the  ears ;  but  after- 
ward corrupteth  and  depraveth  the  mind." 
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Mankind,  ever  interested  in  the  historical  beginnings  of 
great  movements,  must  never  forget  that  the  flowering  fra- 
grance of  to-day  is  not  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the 
first  feeble  struggle  of  the  seed,  down  there  in  the  dark 
environment  of  former  time.  We  must  not  let  the  exponents 
of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  music  overshadow  the  pioneers 
who,  building  more  wisely  than  they  knew,  restlessly  struggled 
to  bring  to  pass  these  very  days. 

Let  our  modern  church  choirs  remember  when  they  have, 
upon  occasion,  to  sing  one  of  the  old  hymns  of  Pilgrim  origin 
brought  from  Holland  to  this  "  stern  and  rock -bound  coast," 
that  these  old  strains,  sung,  'tis  true,  with  more  fervor  than 
art,  gave  the  Fathers  not  only  consolation  in  hardship,  but 
courage  to  come. 

Not  as  the  flying  come,  — 

In  silence  and  in  fear,  — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 
Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea ; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 

To  the  anthems  of  the  free  ! 
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SPECIAL   FUNDS. 


The  Invested  Funds  of  the  Society  include  the  following 
Special  Funds  :  — 


Mrs.  Catherine  Page  Perkins  Fund 

Joseph  Henry  Stickney  Fund 

Samuel  Elwell  Sawyer  Fund 

George  Oliver  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund 

Edward  IngersoU  Browne  Fund  . 

Boston  Memorial  Association  Fund     . 

Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund 


54,000  00 
1,000  00 
4,610  87 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

i>i79  51 
3,000  00 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  LIBRARY,  1903. 


Donors. 

Vols. 

PAM- 
PHLETS. 

Abbott,  Samuel,  Jr 

I 

Alabama  Historical  Society   .... 

7 

I 

America  Co.,  Publishers  New  England  Maga 

zine 

12 

American  Congregational  Association    . 

I 

American  Historical  Association    . 

2 

Ames,  Fisher 

I 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.    . 

I 

I 

Anonymous 

I 

Appleton,  William  S 

I 

Boston  Engineering  Department    . 

I 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

I 

Boston  Public  Library   .... 

15 

Boston  Registry  Department 

2 

Boston  Street  Department 

I 

Boston  Transit  Commission  . 

I 

Brookline  Historical  Society 

2 

Brookline,  Town  of         ...         . 

I 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Public  Library 

I 

Candage,  Rufus  G.  F 

I 

Chadwick,  James  R 

I 

Clark,  Benjamin  C 

3 

Clarke,  George  Kuhn     .... 

3 

Collins,  Hon.  Patrick  A.,  Mayor  of  Boston 

I 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 

4 

Dows,  Azro  M 

I 

Edes,  Henry  H.     . 

I 

Endicott,  Eugene  F. 

I 

Ensign,  Charles  S. 

I 

Essex  Institute 

4 

Folsom,  Albert  A. 

7 

2 

Hassam,  John  T.    . 

3 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeWolfe  . 

I 

Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  Historical  Society    . 

I 

Carried  forward 

33 

56 

62 


Donors. 

Vols. 

PAM- 
PHLETS. 

Brought  forward 

33 

56 

Illinois  Historical  Society 

I 

Iowa,  State  Historical  Society  of  . 

4 

4 

Kennedy,  Henry  F.        .         .         . 

2 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Public  Library   . 

I 

Lawrence,  William 

I 

Lexington,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 

I 

Loudon,  John  I 

I 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Public  Library  . 

I 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Historical  Association     . 

I 

Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Public  Records 

I 

Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  of      .         .         . 

19 

Medford,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 

4 

New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society 

6 

New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York 

I 

Peabody  Institute,  Danvers,  Mass. 

I 

Poole,  Lucius 

I 

Purchased 

I 

Read,  Charles  F 

2 

Reed,  George  B 

I 

.Salem,  Mass.,  Public  Library 

I 

Seavey,  Fred.  H 

2 

Smith,  Robert  B 

I 

Smithsonian  Institution 

I 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Public  Library     . 

I 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

3 

Whiting,  Miss  Lillian     .... 

I 

Woburn,  Mass.,  Public  Library 

I 

Yale  University 

2 

Total        .... 

74 

82 

ADDITIONS 
TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1903. 


DONORS. 


Adams,  George  H. 

Appleton,  Nathan. 
Appleton,  William  S. 
Bolton,  Charles  K. 
Bradford,  William  R. 
Burdick,  Allen. 


Carpenter,  George  O., 
estate  of. 


Center,    Joseph    H., 
estate  of. 


Corbett,     Alexander, 
Jr. 


Davis,  William  F. 
Emmes,  Mrs.  Samuel. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Notes  and  Minutes  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Fund  for  erecting  in  the  Town  of 
Boston  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Gen.  George 
Washington.  (The  Chantrey  Statue  now  in 
the  State  House.) 

Certificate  of  Membership  in  the  "  Rough  and 
Ready  Association,"  Boston,  July  i,  1846. 

Photograph  of  hand-colored  contemporaneous  draw- 
ing of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  by  B.  Romans. 

Portrait  of  Hugh,  Earl  Percy ;  reprint  of  a  mezzo- 
tint by  Valentine  Green,  S.  L.  Smith,  sc. 

Framed  lithographic  portrait  of  Charles  Sumner, 
surrounded  by  printed  extracts  from  his  speeches. 

Six  iron  letters  museum  formerly  on  the  front  wall 
of  the  old  Boston  Museum  building. 

Silk  banner  given  to  Major  George  O.  Carpenter 
when  chief  marshal  of  the  procession  at  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office  building,  Oct.  16,  1871. 

Officer's  sword  and  private's  equipment  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Militia. 
A  fire  bucket. 

Photograph  of  a  portrait  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart 
in  1 8 10  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop  (Miss 
EHzabeth  Bowdoin  Temple),  born  1767,  died 
1825. 

Cane  made  from  wood  from  the  Second  Church, 
Hanover  Street,  1729-1844. 

Lithograph  view  in  color  of  Boston,  taken  from  the 
south  side  of  the  town  about  1800. 
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DONORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Essex  Institute. 

Green,  Samuel  A. 
Grout,  Frank  B. 

Iconographic  Society. 
Kimball,  David  P. 


Lee,  James  Stearns. 


Mitchell,  Thomas  S. 
Marble,  William. 


Nichols,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth L. 


Perry,  Mrs.  Olive  A. 


Poole,  Lucius. 


Shillaber,  William  G. 


Reprint  of  a  broadside  of  an  Act  of  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  passed  May  3,  1676. 

Door-plate  inscribed  Dr.  S.  A.  Green. 

Door,  and  its  frame,  of  the  house  which  stood  at 
No.  2  Bulfinch  Place,  occupied  by  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Fisher  as  a  boarding-house.  William  Warren, 
the  actor,  lived  there  many  years. 

Etching  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

Plaster  bust  of  William  Warren,  and  wooden  ped- 
estal for  same.     (Loan.) 

Plaster  bust  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  said  to  be  by 
Houdon. 

Bill-board  formerly  at  main  entrance  of  the  Boston 
Museum,  with  programme  of  last  performance, 
June  I,  1903. 

Architectural  drawing  in  ink  of  first  and  second 
floors  and  side  elevation  of  Quincy  Market,  made 
by  W.  S.  Rowson,  1844;  framed  together;  archi- 
tectural sketches  of  front  and  side  elevations  of 
study  for  Horticultural  Hall,  and  elevation  of 
unknown  building,  signed  H.  B.  (Hammatt  Bil- 
lings), framed  together. 

Cup  made  of  oak  from  the  Doten  House,  Ply- 
mouth, Mass. 

Framed  portrait  of  Mary  H.  Galloupe  at  the  age 
of  three  years  ;  hung  for  over  one  hundred  years 
in  the  "  Gallop  House,"  on  Hull  Street,  Boston  ; 
headquarters  of  General  Gage  in  the  Revolution. 

Framed  reprint  of  contemporaneous  engraving 
entitled,  "The  Boston  Troops  as  reviewed  on 
Boston  Common,  on  President  Adams'  Birthday, 
by  Lieut.  Gov.  Gill,"  etc. 

Steel  engraving  of  the  oil  painting,  by  Joseph 
Ames,  "Deathbed  of  Daniel  Webster,"  in  pos- 
session of  the  Bostonian  Society. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Warren  Theatre, 
Boston.     Opening  night,  July  3,  1832. 

Two  mementoes  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  first  of  that 
name,  1838-1840.  "Weekly  Receipts  and  Pay- 
ments," and  "  Lease  of  the  Bar." 

Fac-simile  reproduction  of  the  newspaper  entitled 
"  The  Present  State  of  the  New  English  Affairs," 
published  in  1689. 
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DONORS. 


Sowdon,  Arthur  J.  C. 

Stevens,  Benj.  F. 
Stone,  Miss  Ella  A. 

Studley,  Mrs.  Sara  A. 

Taylor,   Charles    H., 

Jr. 
Turner,  Wilbur  F. 

Wales,  George  C. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Razor  and  case  once  owned  by  Daniel  Webster, 

bearing  his  name  on  the  blade. 
Lock  of  Daniel  Webster's  hair,  cut  from  his  head 

after  death. 

Reprint  of  the  New  England  Courant,  Monday, 
Feb.  4,  to  Monday,  Feb.  ii,  1723. 

Blue  ball  and  iron  bracket  for  same,  which  hung 
for  many  years  before  the  shop  of  Josiah  Frank- 
lin, corner  of  Hanover  and  Union  Streets. 

Framed  wood  engraving  of  an  illustrated  rebus  en- 
titled "  The  True  Art  of  Making  Money  Plenty 
in  every  Man's  Pocket,  by  Doctor  Franklin." 

The  Daily  Zion's  Herald,  Boston,  1852  (bound). 
The  Daily  Bee,  Boston,  1842,  Vol.  I  (bound). 

Photograph  of  eastern  end  of  Old  State  House, 
showing  subway  construction  under  the  building. 

Arrow-head  found  on  Boston  Common,  May  19, 
1903  ;  probably  brought  to  the  surface  by  a  har- 
row in  use  at  that  time. 


OFFICERS 


BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY 


SINCE   ITS   ORGANIZATION. 


President. 
CURTIS    GUILD,  1881 


*Samuel  M.  Quincy  . 
James  M.  Hubbard  . 


Clerks  and  TreasiirersA 


1881-1884 
1884-1885 


*Daniel  T.  V.  HuNTOON  1885-1886 


*WlLLIAM    C.    BURRAGE  .    1886-189O 

S.  Arthur  Bent      .    .  1890-1899 
Charles  F.  Read     .     .  1899  • 


Directors. 


*Thomas  J.  Allen      .     . 
*Thomas  C.  Amory   .     . 

*\VlLLIAM  S.  ApPLETON  . 

I 890- I 894 

William  H.  Baldwin  . 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .     .     . 

Robert  R.  Bishop     .     . 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish  .  . 
*George  O.  Carpenter  . 

Benjamin  C.  Clark 

David  H.  Coolilge  . 
*Jacob  a.  Dresser     .    . 

Albert  A.  Folsom  .     . 

Curtis  Guild  .  .  .  . 
*JoHN  T.  Hassam  .     .    . 


1886-1887 
1884-1889 
1881-1887 

I 884-1 886 

1890 

1S82-18S4 

1885  


1895  - 
i89i-i{ 
1897  - 


*Hamilton  a.  Hill  .     .  1883-1895 

James  F.  Hunnewell  .  1894  

John  Lathrop      .     .     .  1887-1899 

*Abbott  Lawrence   .     .  1882-1884 

William  H.  Lincoln  .  1899-1903 

Francis  H.  Manning  .  1904  

William  T.  R.  Marvin  1900  

Thomas  Minns  .  .  .  1881-1885 
*Edward  G.  Porter  .  .  1896-1900 
*Samuel  II.  Russell  .  1882-1894 
*Samuel  E.  Sawyer  .  .  1889 
*William  W.  Warren  .  1886-1890 
*William  H.  Whitmore  1883-1886 
Levi  L.  Willcutt    .    ,  1804  


*  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS   FOR   1904 


President 
CURTIS   GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 


Curtis  Guild 


Directors 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 
Francis  H.  Manning 


Committee  on  Finance 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
David  H.  Coolidge 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Francis  H.  Manning 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
The  President  and  Clerk 

ex-officiis 

Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Papers 
William  T.  R.  Marvin  I  Edwin  D.  Mead 

Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth  I  The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Publications 
Benjamin  C.  Clark  j  John  W.  Farwell 

RuFus  G.  F.  Candage  |  Edward  B.  Reynolds 

The  Clerk 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
Joseph  B.  Moors 

George  W.  Thayer 


Committee  on  Membership 


Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
Wm.  Tracy  Eustis 
The  Clerk 


CUSTODIANS. 


Merrill  N.  Boyden 


Armstrong  T.  Williams 


HONORARY    MEMBERS. 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
♦Chamberlain,  Mellen 


Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 
♦O'Brien,  Hugh 
*Smith,  Samuel  Francis. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
♦Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
*Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mrs.  Isabella  Hortense 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
♦Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  Francis  Richmond 
♦Allen,  James  Woodward 
Allen,  Thomas 
♦Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  Coffin 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
♦Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
♦Ames,  Oliver 

♦Ames,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Francis  Inman 
Amory,  Frederic 
♦Andrews,  Frank  William 
Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 
Anthony,  Silas  Reed 


Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Nathan 
♦Appleton,  William  Sumner 
♦Armstrong,  George  Washington 
♦Atherton,  Joseph  Ballard 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 
♦Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
♦Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
♦Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 
♦Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
♦Baker,  Richard 
Baldwin,  William  Henry 
♦Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
♦Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin,  Jr. 
♦Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
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Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  Henry 
Beal,  William  Fields 
Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 
Beebe,  James  Arthur 
*Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
*Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  Melville  Madison 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 
Blake,  Mrs.  Frances  Greenough 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  George  Baty 
*Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 

*  Blake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
*Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  Dwight 

Blume,  Mrs.  Susan  Eliza 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bowditch,  William  Ingersoll 
*Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Burroughs 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Josiah 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Wainwright 
*Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Brayley,  Arthur  Wellington 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 
Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Francis  Henry 
Brown,  George  Washington 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 

*  Browne,  Charles  Allen 


*  Browne,  Edward  Ingersoll 

*  Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burbank,  Alonzo  Norman 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
Burr,  Miss  Annie  Lane 
Burrage,  Albert  Cameron 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy 
Candage,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 
Candage,  Robert  Brooks 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
*Candler,  John  Wilson 
■"Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
^Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 
Carter,  Fred  Louis 
*Center,  Joseph  Hudson 
Chamberlin,  Charles  Wheelwright 
Chandler,  Cleveland  Angier 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  Caleb 

*  Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Sidney 

Chase,  Stephen 

*Chase,  Theodore 

Cheney,  Benjamin  Peirce 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 

Child,  Dudley  Richards 

Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dennie 

Clark,  Charles  Edward 

Clark,  John  Spencer 

Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 

Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 

*Clarke,  Mrs.  Alice  de  Vermandois 

Clay,  Thomas  Hart 

Clementson,  Sidney 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 

*Codman,  John,  2nd 

Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 

Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 

*Colburn,  Jeremiah 

CoUamore,  Miss  Helen 

Converse,  Elisha  Slade 
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Coolidge,  Algernon,  Jr. 
Coolidge,  David  Hill 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittington 
Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 
Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Cory,  Charles  Barney 
Cotting,  Charles  Edward 
•Cotling,  Charles  Uriah 
Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 
Crocker,  George  Glover 
Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 
*Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 
*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 
Cummings,  Charles  Amos 
Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 
Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 

*  Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 
Curtis,  Charles  Pelhara 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 
Curtis,  Hall 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Harriot 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 
Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 

*  Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 
*Cutter,  Benjamin  French 
Cutter,  Watson  Grant 
Daniell,  .Moses  Grant 
Davenport,  Orlando  Henry 
Davis,  Arthur  Edward 
Davis,  Ephraim  Collins 
Davis,  George  Henry 
Davis,  James  Clarke 

*Davis,  Joseph  Alba 

Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  Cheney 

Davis,  William  Henry 

*Day,  William  Francis 

*Dean,  Benjamin 

*Dean,  John  Ward 

*Dean,  Luni  Albertus 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*Denny,  Daniel 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  Sohier 

*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 


Dillaway,  William  Edward  Lowell 

Dodd,  George  Davis 

*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 

Dorr,  George  Bucknam 

Draper,  Eben  Sumner 

Draper,  George  Albert 

Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 

*Dupee,  James  Alexander 

*Dwight,  Edmund 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 

Eaton,  Albert 

*Eaton,  Walter  David 

Edes,  Henry  Herbert 

Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 

*Eliot,  Samuel 

Emerson,  George  Roberts 

*Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 

Endicott,  William 

Endicott,  William,  Jr. 

Endicott,  William  Crowninshield 

Estabrook,  Arthur  Frederick 

Estabrook,  Frederick 

Estes,  Dana 

Eustis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mussey 

Eustis,  Henry  Button 

Eustis,  Miss  Mary  St.  Barbe 

Fabyan,  George  Francis 

Earns  worth,  Edward  Miller 

Farnsworth,  William 

Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 

Farwell,  John  Whittemore 

*Fay,  Joseph  Story 

Fay,  Joseph  Story,  Jr. 

Fay,  Sigourney  Webster 

Fearing,  Andrew  Coatesworth,  Jr. 

Felton,  Frederic  Luther 

*Fenno,  John  Brooks 

Fenno,  Lawrence  Carteret 

*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 

Fiske,  Andrew 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 

♦Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley 

Fitz,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Goddard 

Fitz,  Reginald  Heber 

Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 

*Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 
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Folsom,  Mrs.  Julia  Elizabeth 
*Ford,  Daniel  Sharp 
Foss,  Eugene  Noble 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 
*Foster,  John 

Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 
Fowler,  William  Plumer 
French,  Miss  Caroline  Louisa  Will- 
iams 
French,  Mrs.  Frances  Maria 
*French,  Frederick  William 
*  French,  Jonathan 
*Frothingham,  Thomas  Goddard 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
*FulIer,  Henry  Holton 
*GalIoupe,  Charles  William 
Galloupe,  Mrs.  Sarah  Augusta 
^Gardner,  John  Lowell 
Gaugengigl,  Ignaz  Marcel 
*Gay,  Edwin  Whitney 
Gay,  Ernest  Lewis 
George,  Elijah 
Gilbert,  Shepard  Devereux 
*Gill,  James  Seel 
Gill,  Mrs.  Rachel  Maria 
Glasier,  Alfred  Adolphus 
Gleason,  James  Mellen 
Goddard,  George  Augustus 
Goddard,  Miss  Julia 
Goodhue,  Francis  Abbot 
*Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Grandin,  John  Livingston 
Gray,  Reginald 
Gray,  Russell 

Green,  Charles  Montraville 
Green,  Samuel  Abbott 
Greenough,  Francis  Boott 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis 
Griggs,  John  Hammond 
Grozier,  Edwin  Atkins 
Guild,  Courtenay 
Guild,  Curtis 
Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 
*Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  Crocker 
Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 


Hagar,  Eugene  Bigelow 

*Haigh,  John 

Hale,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sever 

*Hall,  Thomas  Bartlett 

Hammer,  Charles  Dunkel 

Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sarah  Sophia 

*Hammond,  Gardiner  Greene 

Hammond,  George  Warren 

*Hancock,  Franklin 

*Hapgood,  Warren 

Hart,  Thomas  Norton 

*Hart,  William  Tennant 

*Hartt,  John  F 

*Haskell,  William  Andrew 

*Hassam,  John  Tyler 

Hastings,  Henry 

Haven,  Franklin 

Hayford,  Nathan  Holbrook 

*Haynes,  James  Gilson 

Haynes,  John  Cummings 

*  Hay  ward,  George 

Hayward,  James  Warren 

Head,  Charles 

*Hecht,  Jacob  Hirsch 

Hemenway,  Alfred 

Hemenway,  Augustus 

*Henchman,  Nathaniel  Hurd 

Henshaw,  Samuel 

Higginson,  Mrs.  Ida  Agassiz 

*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 

Hill,  Henry  Eveleth 

Hill,  James  Edward  Radford 

Hill,  Warren  May 

Hill,  William  Henry 

Hills,  Edwin  Augustus 

Hoitt,  Alfred  Demeritt 

Holden,  Joshua  Bennett 

Hollings worth.  Amor  Leander 

*Hollingsworth,  Sumner 

Hollingsworth,  Zachary  Taylor 

Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 

*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 

*Homans,  George  Henry 

*Homans,  John,  2nd 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Alice  Perkins 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Beal 
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Hooper,  Robert  Chamblet 
Hooper,  William 
Hornblower,  Henry 
*Horsford,  Eben  Norton 
Houghton,  Clement  Stevens 
Houghton,   Miss  Elizabeth   Good- 
ridge 
*Hovey,  Henry  Stone 
Howe,  Elmer  Parker 
Hubbard,  Charles  Wells 
Hunnewell,  James  Frothingham 
Hunnewell,  James  Melville 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Amy  Gore 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart 
Jackson,  William 
James,  Arthur  Holmes 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  Benjamin  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
Jenney,  William  Thacher 
Johnson,  Arthur  Stoddard 
Johnson,  Wolcott  Howe 
Jones,  Daniel  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Joy,  Franklin  Lawrence 
Keith,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kellen,  William  Vail 
Kelly,  Fitzroy 
*Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  Golding 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  Caroline 
Kimball,  Mrs.  Clara  Bertram 
Kimball,  David  Pulsifer 
Kimball,  Lemuel  Cushing 

*  Kimball,  Mrs.  Susan  Tillinghast 
*Kuhn,  Hamilton 

Ladd,  Babson  Savilian 
Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson 
Lamb,  George 
Lamb,  Henry  Whitney 

*  Lambert,  Thomas  Ricker 
*Lane,  Jonathan  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Amory  Appleton 

*  Lawrence,  Amos  Adams 


Lawrence,  Charles  Richard 

Lawrence,  John 

Lawrence,  Robert  Mason 

Lawrence,  Samuel  Crocker 

Lawson,  Thomas  William 

Lee,  James  Stearns 

Lee,  Joseph 

Lee,  William  Henry 

Leonard,  Amos  Morse 

Leonard,  George  Henry 

Lewis,  Edwin  James 

*Lincoln,  Beza 

Little,  Arthur 

*  Little,  George  Washington 

Little,  James  Lovell 

Little,  John  Mason 

*Lockwood,  Philip  Case 

Lockwood,  Thomas  St.  John 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot 

Long,  Harry  Vinton 

Longfellow,  Alexander  Wadsworth 

Longley,  James 

Longley,  Mrs.  Julia  Robinson 

Loring,  Augustus  Peabody 

*Loring,  Caleb  William 

Loring,  William  Caleb 

*Lothrop,  Daniel 

Lothrop,  Thornton  Kirkland 

Loud,  Charles  Elliot 

Loud,  Joseph  Prince 

Low,  George  Doane 

Low,  John 

Lowell,  Francis  Cabot 

Lowell,  Miss  Georgina 

Lowell,  Miss  Lucy 

Lowell,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 

Lowell,  Miss  Rebecca  Russell 

Lucas,  Edmund  George 

Luke,  Arthur  Fuller 

Lyman,  Arthur  Theodore 

*Lyon,  Henry 

*MacDonald,  Edward 

*Mack,  Thomas 

Macleod,  William  Alexander 

Mandell,  Samuel  Pierce 

Mann,  Arthur  Elisha 
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Mann,  George  Sumner 

Manning,  Francis  Henry 

Marsli,  Mrs.  Julia  Maria 

*Marshall,  James  Fowle  Baldwin 

Marvin,  William  Theophilus  Rogers 

Matthews,  Albert 

May,  Frederick  Goddard 

May,  Frederick  Warren  Goddard 

Mayo,  Miss  Amy  Louisa 

Mead,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria 

Melville,  Henry  Hulmes 

Merriam,  Frank 

Merriam,  Olin  Lane 

Merrill,  Mrs.  Amelia  Grigg 

Meyer,  George  von  Lengerke 

Minns,  Thomas 

Minot,  Joseph  Grafton 

*Minot,  William 

Mitton,  Edward  John 

Mixter,  Miss  Madeleine  Curtis 

Moore,  Frederic  Henry 

*Moore,  George  Henry 

*Moore,  Miss  Mary  Eliza 

Moriarty,  George  Andrews,  Jr. 

Morse,  George  Henry 

Morse,  Lemuel  Foster 

*Morss,  Charles  Anthony 

Morss,  John  Wells 

*Moseley,  Alexander 

Motley,  Edward  Preble 

Murdock,  William  Edwards 

Murphy,  James  Smiley 

Nash,  Nathaniel  Gushing 

Newman,  Miss  Harriet  Hancock 

Nichols,  Arthur  Howard 

Norcross,  Grenville  Howland 

Norcross,  Otis 

Norman,  Mrs.  Louisa  Palfrey 

*Norw^ell,  Henry 

Noyes,  James  Atkins 

*01msted,  Frederick  Law 

Osgood,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burling 

*Page,  Mrs.  Susan  Haskell 

*Paige,  John  Calvin 

Paine,  James  Leonard 

Paine,  Mrs.  Mary  Woolson 


Paine,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  William  Alfred 
*Palfrey,  Francis  Winthrop 
Palfrey,  John  Carver 
Parker,  Charles  Wallingford 
Parker,  Frederick  Wesley 
Parker,  Herman 
Parker,  Mason  Good 
*Parker,  Miss  Sarah 
*Parkman,  Francis 
Parlin,  Albert  Norton 
Parsons,  Arthur  Jeffry 
Payne,  James  Henry 
Peabody,  Charles  Breckinridge 
Peabody,  Charles  Livingston 
Peabody,  Frank  Everett 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Peabody,  John  Endicott 
Peabody,  Philip  Glendower 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Goldthwait 
Peirce,  Silas 

*  Perkins,  Augustus  Thorndike 
*Perkins,  Mrs.  Catherine  Page 

*  Perkins,  William 
*Perry,  Charles  French 
Perry,  Edward  Hale 
Pfaflf,  Charles 

Pfaff,  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams 

*Pfafr,  Jacob 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Anna  Tucker 

*Pierce,  Henry  Lillie 

*Pierce,  Nathaniel  Willard 

Piper,  William  Taggard  ' 

Playfair,  Edith,  Lady 

Poole,  Lucius 

Porter,  Alexander  Silvanus 

*Porter,  Edward  Griffin 

Porter,  William  Killam,  Jr. 

Potter,  Henry  Staples 

*Prager,  Philip 

Prager,  Mrs.  Rachel 

Prang,  Louis 

Prang,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 

Pratt,  Laban 

Prendergast,  James  Maurice 

Prescott,  Alfred  Usher 
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Prescott,  Walter  Conway 
Preston,  George  Marshall 
Pulsifer,  William  Henry 
*Putnam,  Mrs.  Mary  Lowell 
Putnam,  William  Edward 
Quincy,  Charles  Frederic 
Quincy,  George  Gilbert 
*Quincy,  George  Henry 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  Adams 
Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  Caroline 
*Quincy,  Samuel  Miller 
*Radclyffe,  Herbert 
Ratshesky,  Abraham  Captain 
Raymond,  Freeborn  Fairfield,  2nd 
*Read,  Mrs.  Lucy  Richmond 
Reed,  Mrs.  Grace  Evelyn 
Reed,  Henry  Ransom 
Reed,  James 
Reed,  John  Sampson 
Reed,  William  Howell 
Rhodes,  James  Ford 
Rice,  Edward  David 
Richards,  Francis  Henry 
*Richards,  Henry  Capen 
Richardson,  Albert  Lewis 
Richardson,  Benjamin  Heber 
Richardson,  Edward  Bridge 
Richardson,  Edward  Cyrenius 
Richardson,  Maurice  Howe 
Richardson,  Spencer  Welles 
Richardson,  William  Lambert 
Riley,  James  Madison 
Ripley,  George 
Rivers,  Miss  Mary 
Robinson,  Edward 
Roby,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Coggeshall 
*Ropes,  John  Codman 
*Ross,  Alphonso 
Rotch,  William 
Ruggles,  Charles  Albert 
Russell,  Joseph  Ballister 
Russell,  Mrs.  Margaret  Pelham 
*Russell,  Samuel  Hammond 
Rust,  Nathaniel  Johnson 
Rutan,  Charles  Hercules 
Saltonstall,  Richard  Middlecott 


Sampson,  Charles  Edward 
*Sampson,  Edwin  Holbrook 
Sargent,  Charles  Sprague 
Sargent,  Miss  Louisa  Lee 
Sawyer,  Henry  Nathan 
Sears,  Henry  Francis 
Sears,  Herbert  Mason 
Sears,  Horace  Scudder 
Sears,  Joshua  Montgomery 
Sears,  Mrs.  Mary  Crowninshield 
Seaver,  William  James 
Sederquist,  Arthur  Butman 
Sewall,  Atherton 
Shattuck,  Frederick  Cheyne 
Shattuck,  George  Brune 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Cora  Lyman 
Shaw,  Henry  Lyman 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth 
Shaw,  Henry  Southworth,  Jr. 
Shillaber,  William  Green 
*Shimmin,  Charles  Franklin 
Shuman,  Abraham 
Sigourney,  Henry 
Simpson,  Frank  Ernest 
Skinner,  Francis 
Skinner,  Francis,  Jr. 
Slafter,  Edmund  Farwell 
Slater,  Andrew  Chapin 
*Slocum,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
*Slocum,  William  Henry 
Smith,  Joseph  Warren 
Sohier,  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam 
Sohier,  William  Davies 
Sortwell,  Alvin  Foye 
Sprague,  Francis  Peleg 
Sprague,  Phineas  Warren 
Squire,  Frank  Orvis 
♦Stafford,  George  Lewis 
Stanwood,  James  Rindge 
Stearns,  Foster  Waterman 
Stearns,  Frank  Waterman 
Stearns,  Richard  Hall 
Steinert,  Alexander 
Stetson,  Amos  William 
Stetson,  James  Henry 
Stetson,  John  Alpheus 
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Stevens,  Oliver 

Stone,  Charles  Wellington 

Storey,  Joseph  Charles 

Storey,  Mrs.  Mary  Ascension 

Stowell,  Edmund  Channing 

*Stowell,  John 

Stratton,  Solomon  Piper 

*Sturgis,  Russell 

•Sumner,  Alfred  Henry 

Suter,  Hales  Wallace 

Swan,  William  Willard 

*Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  Maria 

Sweetser,  Isaac  Homer 

Swift,  Henry  Walton 

Taft,  Edward  Augustine 

Taggard,  Henry 

Talbot,  Miss  Marion 
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^e  it  J^noton  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John 
T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 

Clje  OBojstontan  ^ntittv^ 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  compHed  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office ; 

iQotD,  CI)€rcforr,  3F>  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  iio  Ijerebp  certtfp  that  said  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke, 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  estab- 
lished as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation  under  the 
name  of 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 


(ilSEttnC0£(  my  official  signature  hereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one. 

[Signed] 

HENRY   B.  PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Cotmnonwealtk. 


THE  BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO   PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE   HISTORY   OF   BOSTON 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  object?  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY  AND   CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for  the  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall 
so  order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or  her  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life 
members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  member- 
ship shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent., 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued  to 
all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered, 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XL 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

xn. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries  ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tetnpore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  tlie  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  five 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall-  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Publications. 

A  committee  of  four  members  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions, who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

These  five  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
vote_  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 


